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peviewing the current status of woaen in vocational 
education, the study deteraines whether there is a cause-effect 
relationship between school practices and llaited job options for 
woaen in the world of work. According to a review and analysis of 
available data, schools at all levels are operating separate 
vocational education prograas for woaen. liaiting girls to 
traditional, feaale- intensive offerings perpetuates and contributes 
to restricted job opportunities and lower earnings for woaen 
graduates. Although woaen coaprise 55.5 percent of total vocational 
education enrollaents and two-thirds of all secondary vocational 
enrollaents, they are concentrated in non-wage-earning hoae econoaics 
and in health and office occupations, fields in which they are aost 
prevalent in the world of work. Findings related to current status of 
woaen in the world of work, of vocational-technical education for 
feaales, sexisa in society and education, and staff related probleas 
for woaen in education axfe tabulated and discussed. Affiraative 
Action for woaen in education is reviewed in the light of Federal 
legislation. laplications for change and recpaaendations are 
presented, and an appendix lists availability of regulations and 
guidelines for Affiraative Action. (BB) 
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ABSTR.\CT 



Wom4.*n, wlio cumprit^c 37 percent of the work forced ^arcf concentrated In 
tiiree' fields of empUnijent: teaching^ health, and office occupations, 
lliey earn only bO percent of t!ie average wages paid to men, despite the 
fact that they work hecaune of ecomMsfc need* Woman's earnings often de^ 
tettnine the difference between poverty and middle inccMiies for their fami- 
lies. The purpose of thisi report is to review the rurrent status of women 
in Vocational Education to determine if there is a cause -effect relation-* 
ship between schwl practice:; and limited job options for women in the 
world of work. 

Ac<.:ordin^ to a review and analysis of available data, schools at all 
leve ls are..opei itin>; separate Vocational Education programs^ for womeir* 
Limiting girls to traditional ^ female- intensive offerings perpetuates and 
contributes to restricted job opportunities and lower earnings for women 
graduates. Althouf^h women comprise SS«3 percent of total Vocational Ed- 
ucation enrollments and bwo-thirds of all secondary vocational enrollments^ 
they are concentrated in non-wage-earning home economics and in health and 
office occupations, fields in which they are most prevalent in the world 
of work« \ 

Major findings are as follows: 

K Of the 136 Office of Education instructional titles, women 

are a majority in only 33 wage-earning course options. Ninety- 
seven programs have at least 75 percent of one sex or the other* 

2. Consumer and homemaking programs, which do not provide job skills, 
have 25 percent of female enrollment. Occupational home eco- 
nomics, in which two percent, of females in Vocational Education 
are enrolled, leads to low-paying, dead-^end jobs. 

i. in post-Becondary education, women are concentrated either in 

technical prograjss of short duration or In health or office occu- 
pations. 

4. At the college level, 36 percent of all bachelor's degrees 
granted to women are in education. Women in education at the 
bachelor's and master's levels are dispersed widely throughout 
44 divisions — except educational administration, physical educa- 
tion, driver and safety education, industrial arts, vocationAl 
and vocational-technicaT, and agricultural education. However, 
woQ^n comprise only 14 percent of total doctorates granted in all 
disciplines, hut only 5.7 percent of doctoral degrees granted in 
industrial arts, vocational, and Vocational-Technical Education 
in 1970-71. 

5. With women faculty limited to 20 percent of the total in higher 
education and a paucity of women in school administration, it 
is apparent that women are not being encouraged to prepare for 
vocational administration. 

Female teaehers and administrators are more prevalent in tlie 
lower grades. The hl^er the grade level, the fewer the w<»aen 
both in the classroom and In administration. Women comprise 
only 0«01 percent of school superintendents « and there are no 
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female State directors of Vocational Education. 

7. Policy makers in Vocational-Tuchnlcal Education are overwhelm- 
ingly male, with few women elected or appointed to State or 
National policy and advisory boards. 

8. Textbooks, teaching p^ctices, and extra-curricular activities 



9. Counselors are doing a tuoKe effective job in college counseling 
than occupational counseling. and are reinforcing stereotypes 

of "appropriate" jobs for wometv^ 
10. Few vocational schools make provisions to educate the pregnant 
teenager who is In ne^^d of job skills.^ 

Vocational .schools primarily are preparing young women for the tradi- 
tional role of homemaker rather than wage earner with a wide variety of job 
options. Yet, seven Federal laws currently guarantee equality of opportunity 
for womerl and minorities in education and employment* Sex-^sepi^egated oc- 
cupational programs are in violation of the law and severely ^Imit the ed- 
ucational and career opportunities of women in Vocational Edn< -'tion, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. USOE guidelines should be disseminated to enforce Fee. ?ral laws 
guaranteeing full equaltty^ for female students and f*aff in ed- 
ucation* 

2. Additional women must be hired to serve as faculty in depart-- 
ments of school administration and Vocational Education. 

3. Teacher education institutions should encourage and prepare more 
women to enter administration, especially the superintendency . 
National, State, and local policy and advisory boards should 
have equal representation of women and men# 

5. Home economics and industrial arts should be desegregated by 
actively recruiting both young women and men for classes. 

6. Consumer and homeraaking courses should have defined performance 
competencies -enabling both men and won^n to assume the dual role 
of homemaker-wage earner. 

7. Curricula should emphasize career awareness and exploration and 
cooperative work experience programs. 

8. Educational materials should portray women — and men — in non- 
traditional roles and occupations. 

9. Inservlce training programs should be developed to create aware- 
ness of sex-role-stereotyping among teacher trainers and prac- 
ticing teachers. 

10. Counselors should increase their knowledge and experience of the 
work world in order to inform female students about the wide 
range of job opportunities available, particularly in higher 
paying, male-intensive occupations. 

11. School programs for pregnant teenagers should be mandated to 
provide open-ended occupational training in entry-level skills 
as well as child care and development. 

12. A'^equate day care services should be established for learning 
and earning im^thers. 
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ci;rken! status of \mm in the uohlq of work 



IXTRODUCTIOX 

The mission uf public education in Ataerican today is to prepare the 
individual intellectuaUy, socially, and economically lor successful par- 
ticipation in society. Within our free enterpriac system of democracy, 
duccessful economic participation implies the skill to earn a living. In 
fact, an emerging goal of the school is to provide every high school grad- 
uate with a skill for job entry. E&acation is viewed increasingly as. the ' 
means to escape p<tverty and achieve success by worklrg hard, graduating, 
and getting a good job. The American dr^am still may be apt for many 
boys, but it lias never applied to girls. 

in tne past, a woman's success was dcpen^nt upon her wisdom in 
cliooiilnfi a husband who was able to provide her with financial security. 
Hif c«intrltution was to be a good wife by establishing and maintaining an 
orderly ftouseitold replete with good food, «ritich fsbe prepared, clothing, 
whicfi she purchased or sewed, and the children witu were born of the union, 
whom she reared. Long before tlie invention .of labor-saving household de- 
vices, the role of housewife and mother was the only job for most women. 
In an agrarian world, women worked in the fields beside their husbands, 
but as unpaid hands and under the same condition as their unpaid jobs as 
household domestics — contributors to their husband's livelihood. The 
tacit role of the school was to prepare boys to enter the work world and 
girls to stay at home. 

During the nineteenth century, increasing nunijers of wonten were 
hired to teach in the public schools. Wos^n who wanted %o teach had to 
accept low waRcs, because of the limited job options op^n to them else- 
where. Gradually, the majority of public school teachers were women. 
With the invention of the telephone and the typewriter, office work, in 
addition to the homely tasks of preparing and serving food, manufacturing 
clothing, nursing the sick, and school teaching, was viewed as an appropri 
ate job rale for the employment of women. In short, vcman were admitted 
to the work place to do labor that was primarily an extent ion of douKStlc 
skills. By 1900, wom.n represented 18.1 percent of the work force, and 
the steady increase in the percentage of working women continued from 
then until the present time, as illustrated in Table 1. 

During the First World War, wotMin i^ved Into the munitions and araj- 
ntent factories. By 1920, women represented 20 percent of the labor force. 
World War 11 prcided expanded occupational roles for women who filled the 
Jobs vacated by servicemen in wartime industry stu:h as shipbuildin]^ and 
aircraft production. At no time, however, did they fill more than five 
p.-rcent of all skilled jobs.^ The return of servicemen closed off 'many 
ot cite positions of responsibility held by women during the war. However, 
the growth of new industries following tfte war opened up new opportunities 
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Janice I'jeipert Hedges and Stephen E. Bemis, "Sex Stereotyping: 
its Decline in Skilled Trades," Monthly Labor Re view . May, 1974. 
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TABLE 1 
Women in the Labor Force, 
Selected Years, 1900-72 







Year 

« 




Women in labor force 
as percent of 


Wonien in 
labor force 
(thousands ) 


Total labor 
force 


All women of 
working age 


1900 


5,im 


18.1 


20.4 


1910 


7,889 


20.9 


25.2 


1920 


8,U30 


20.4 


23. 3 


1930 


10,679 


22. 0 


24.3 . 


19H0 


12,845 


24. 3 


25.4 


19U5 


19,270 


29.5 


35.7 


1950 


18,412 


28.8 


33.9 


1955 


20,'>84 


30. 2 


35.7 


1960 


23,272 


32. 3 


37.8 


1965 


26,232 


34.0 


39. 3 1 


1970 


31,560 


36. 7 


43.4 


1972 


33,320 


37.4 


43.8 



j4ote--Data for 1900 tc 1940 are from decennial censuces 
and refer to a single date; bf^finning 194 5, data are anriual 

averages. . , 

For 1900 to 19U5, da-.a include women 14 years ol a£c and 

over; beginning 1950, data include women 16 years of age and 

over. ' ' r T ^ 

Labor force data for 1900 to 1930 refer to gainfully 

employed workers. ^ 

Data for 1972 reflect adjustments to 1970 Census 

benchmarks . ., . ^ i 

Source: "The Fconomic Role of Women," reprinted 1 ; om 
Fconomjc Rgpr^rt of the Frerider.t, 3 97 3 . VJar.hinEtcn: Woir.eii's 
Bureau, EmployniCnt StandardG Adn.iiuctra 
of Labor, 1973, p, 91. 
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for women in manufacturing and services, as well as In such fields as 
healthy data processing, and government-. At the same time, science and 
tecfinology produced labor**savlng appliances which eased household chores 
and freed more women for work outside the home« Women have been respon- 
sible for the major growth of the labor force since 1940 and accounted 
for three-fifths of the Increase between 1960 and 1970.^ 

WOMEN IN THE LABOR FORCE TODAY 

Today, over 33 million women work In the civilian labor force , 
women of all ages from 16 to 70, of every race and ethnic group, single, 
married, divorced, and widowed* B> comparison with 1920, these women, 
with a median age of 36, represent 37 per<fent of the total labor force* 

Women tend to work during two periods of their lives — during youth, 
when they have completed their education, and In maturity, after their 
children are grown. Table 2 showo the percentage of women In the labor 
force by years* 

Marital fitatus and Chlljjren 

A substantial majority — 58 percent of al^ women workers— are married 
and living with their husbands. Twenty-^three percent have ne/er married 
and 19 percent are widcLed or divorced or separated from their husbands. 
Of all married women, 42 percent are working. Of all single women, 56 
percent are working. Of all woiMn divorced or separated, 62 percent are 
working, but only 25 percent of all widows are working, since many of them 
are elderly."^ 

A striking comparison among married women workers Is offered between 
those with a husband present and those without. Almost half of all widows, 
divorcee^*, or mothers separated from their husbands with children under 
six are working, whereas only 30 percent of women with a husband present 
and children under six afe working. Two-thirds of all widows, divorcees, 
or mothers separated from their husbands with school-age children are 
working, but only half of all mothers with a husband present and school- 
age children are working. Thus, 13 million women in the labor force in 
March 1973 had children under slx.^ At the same time, 8.3 million cliildren. 



2 

Isabolle Streidl, "The Composition of the Nation's Labor Force," 
Speech M the Regional Seminar/Workshop on Women in the World of Work, 
Technical Educatii>n Research Centers, October, 1973, p. 2. 

3 

Women's Bureau, "Women Workers Today," Washington: Women's Bureau, 
KJnploymont fitandards Administration, U.S. Dc'partment of Labor ^ 1973^ p. 2. 

4 

Ibid. 
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or 13 percent, were in one-parent fainilies. 

As for women In the skilled trades, they were as likely as all em^ 
ployed women to be married, less likely ^ be single, and imjfa likely tn 
be widows or divorcees. About half were wives of |>lue-collar workers~25 
percent married to men who worked in the tirades and six percent to non- 
far© labc^rers. About one^fourth were married to taen in whlte-coUiar oc- 
cupationi*. The red t were wives of men in farm or service occupations. 

Education and Occupational Distribution of Women 

The more education a woman has, the likelier she Is to be in the 
, labor force. Seventy percent of all wismen workers last, year had at lea^t 
i a high sc!iool education, while one in eight was a college graduate. Half 
of all women 16 arid over who were hign school graduates ancf two-thirds cf 
all those with five years or more of collese were working, By contrast, 
^oniy 22 percent of all women 16 and over with ^ess than an eighth grade 
\education were in the labor force. 

*\ - 

i , Tlie distribution of men and women in the labor force is very diff 
ferent. Most voiren professionals are teachers, nurses, and other health 
workers, while men generally work in professions other than teaching vr 
health. Most women are clerical workers, but are less likely than men 
to be managi^rs or administrators. Almost as ipany women as men work in 
factories, but rarely as skilled crafts workers, the occupation of 21 
percent of all male workers* While one in five women in the labor force 
is a service worker, only one of twelve men is similarly employed*^ 

Earnings * 

/Vmong fully employed women who worked year round, annual earnings^ 
in 1972 were only 60 percent of meo*s earnings: $5,^03 for women compared 
tu $10,202 for men. On jobs demanding equal anwunts of skill, time, and 



5 

Elizabeth Waidman and Robert Whitmore, "Children of Workir^g Mothers, 
March, 1973/' Monthly Labor Review , May> 1974, p. 50. 

6 

ibid., p. 15. 

7 

"Women Workers Today," op. cit ., pp. 2-4. 
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TABLE 3 



Occupational Distribution of Workers 
by Sex, 19 7 3 













Occupation ' * ^ 


% Women 


% Men 




""""" " • ^* 
Managers S administ'rij;<|rs 


5 


13 




Private household workers / 


5 




Sales workers , • ^ . 


7 






Professional & technical ^ . 




lu 




workers \ 


, lu 




. Operatives 


^ 13 


19 




Service workers outside 








the home 


17 






Clerical workers 


35 


7 
8 
21 
18 




Nonf^rm laborers , 






Craft workers 


mm 




Other 


_ 4 ■ 



Source: " Women. ^V^erkers Today," Washington: Women's Bureau, 
Employment Standards Administration, Department of 
Labor, 1973, p. 5. 
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ef forty . subs t^antlal differences remain between the earnings received Vy ^ 
woa^n and men« Even after adjusting for dissimilarities in training^ 
continuity at work, and ^ucation, a differential of about 20 percent 
r^aains betiraen the earnings of women and men« The «)re prestigious the 
occupational category, the closer women cos^ to narrowing the inco^ gap* 
Professional and technical working women earned 68 percent of men's in- 
cc^s by making an average of $8,796 in 1972. Hcwever, saleswcmen, who 
tend to be in lower paying retail rather than wholesale selling, earn only 
40 percent as much as men, or $4,575. Fully employ^ womli high yschcial 
gradates f^c^ less than fully eoq[>loyed m^ with fewer than eight/years 
of school* / . ' 

The white male was consistently the^ toj> wage earner in 1969, with an 
Increasing ratio between years of school completed and median earnings. 
Salaries ranged from $6,717 for white males with ^i^t years of school or 
less to a high of $13,436 for white males with five or more years of col- 
lege. Women consistently earned less than men. In fact, all f^^les with 
five years or ^re of college had median earnings co^ensurate to white 
males who had not couple ted high school. Black women earned the least, 
in fact, half as mich as white males. Hwever, the gap narrowed slightly 
for all female college graduates, particularly black college wraien. Table 
4 Illustrates that the »>re education adults attain, the higher their 
median earnings, with women invariably earning less than m^^ 

Even more definitive, a comparison can be made of earnings of men - 
and Women by occupational groups and years of school completed. 

Earnings and Education 

The positive relationship between earnings and education is apparent 
when comparisons are made for won^n and m&n for Fiscal Year 1969 with ad- 
ditional comparisons for females by race. 

Table S illustrates that occupational groups receive different median 
earnings, with professional and technical workers earning the highest and 

i I 
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"The Economic Role of Women,'* reprinti^ from Economic Report of the 
President t 1973 < Was/hington: Women's Bureau, Employi^nt Standards Ad- 
ministration, U»S. Departn^nt of Labor, 1973, p. 106. 

9 

"Women Workers Today," op. cit . , p. 6. 

• 

10 

Women's Bureau, "Twenty Facts on Wonmn Workers," Washington: 
Women's Bureau, Employment Standards Administration, U.5. Department of 
Labor, 1972, p. 2. 
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TABLE U 



'Earnin£s of Tot al and Wldte Males and ToinalcG , 



and Negro at^d Span: sh-prigin Females 2 5 to 



1969 





Med^ian earn- 
ings 0-.8 yrs. 
school 


Median earn- 
ings 1-3 yrs. 
hi^h school 


Median earn- 
ings 4 yrs. 
high school . 


Total male v 

V 

White male 
Total female 
White female 
Black female 


6,358 
6,717 
3,072 
3,354 
2,193 




7,890 
8,161 
3,545 
3 671 
2,881 


8,805 
8,951 
. 4,186 
^.212- 
3,910 


Spanish-origin 
female 


2,974 




3,471 


4^087 




Median earn- 
ings 1-3 yrs. 
* college 


Median earn- 
ings 4 yrs. 
college 


Median earn- 
ings 5 yrs. 
college or 


Total male 
White male 
Total female 
White female 
Black female 


9,745 
9,907 
4,824 
4,810 
4,885 




12,507 
12,674 
6,523 
6,504 
6,742 


13,309" 
13,436 
8,176 
8,164 
8,478 


Spanish-origin 
female 


4,595 




5,717 


6,837 



\ ■ 



Source: Bureau of the Census, "Earnings by Occupation and Education," 
1970 Census of Populatlort , Washington: Department of Commerce, January^ 
1973, Tables 1. 2, 7, and 8. 
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private household service workers receiving the 4<5west median earnings. 
Wdn^n'a median earnifi'gs in 197Q as a perc^tage/ of men's range from a low 
of 43 percent for sa^.esworkers to a high ^£ 67/percent for professional 
and technical workers. y ' 

Unfortunately for American women worket49 the higher the average 
earnings for ^ occupational group, the feyer the number of women who are 
employed in jtlhat group. Women tend to be clustered in those occupations 
which pay the Ic-ast. Whereas women are 76 percent of all clerical workers, 
won^tt average only 64 percent of men's earnings in the same occupations. 
Conversely, with 21 percent of all men e^loyed as craftswdrkers and fore- 
men in 1973, ottly four percent of women are in tlje craft sworkers-foremen 
group, where they make 55 pcsrcent of men's earnings. Far worse, household 
Work, in which four percent of all women workers ar? employed, afforded a 
full-time, year-round median wage of $1,981 in 1971.^* 

{ ■ 

For ^en, the returns on the investment in education are hi^h in terms 
of money an^ status. Women do not obtain returns equal to men's. Female- 
intensive clerical work, in which 12 percent of the women were college 
graduates, had median earnings for women of $5,551, whereas men in clerical 
work, only five percent of whom were college graduates, had median earnings 
of $8,617. The education and talent of w<H&enL seriously are underutilized, 
a waste to than and a loss to society. Women who stay In the labor market 
continuously earn only two-thirds the an^unt earned by men in the same oc- 
cupatiou*.^. Lower job status for women is accompanied by greater rates of 
unemployment. Whereas men had a 4.9 percent rate of unemployment in 1972, 
women experienced an unemployment rate of 6.6 percent .^"^ While education 
assists in equalizing women's position with that of men, the prbblems of 
under-pay and underutilization of female talent continue. 

Con tr lotions to the Family Income 

Women work because of econooiic need. Two-thirds df all women workers 
are either in the combined classifications "single, di>^rced, widowed, x)r 
separated" or their husbands earn less than $7,000 a yvfl^^* O^^V three per- 
cent of all husband-wife families had poverty incoroes.p^' Working wives 
employed full-time, year-round contributed almost twcjp- fifths of the family 



11 ' I ' 

Economic Problems of Women , Hearings before Joint Economic 
Coimnittee, Congress of the United States, Nii^ety-third Congress, 
First Session, Prrt I, July 10, 11, and 12, i973, Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1973, p. 1/. 



12 

Shirley McCune, "Vocational Education: a Dual System," Inequality 
in Education , March, 1^74, pp. 28--14. 

13 

Women's Bureau, "Twenty Facts on Women Workers," op. cit ., p. 1. 
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income. Twelve percent of all working wives contributed half or B»re of 
the family income. These women often determine the difference between \ 
middle and low incomes of families. 

As for wofl»n who are heads of households, 53 percent were in the 
labor force in March 1973,: two-thirds of them the only wage earner in the 
family. Two out of five families in poverty are headal by a woman. For 
the population as a whole, one out of ten fapilie^ has a woman as head 
qi the household and one of ten working women is likewise the head. of the 
household. At the same time, about 11.5 million children under 18 were 
in families with the father absent, unemployed, or out of the labor force. 
Family incomes were better if metiers worked. The s^ian family income in 
1972 was $5,750 if mothers worked and $3,4'>5 if they did not.^® 

Woi^n and Poverty 

Families with a female head are increasing^ ^ our society. Between 
J 960 and 1972, the nundsers of household)^ dependent upon wcmen increased 
56 percent, from 9.5 million to 14.8 ramion.^' Divorce and separation 
force many women without wage'-eamlng sidLlls into the primary support role 
for their children and themselves. Of low-income families, 43 percent are 
headed by a working woman. ^® Close to two-thirds of all female-headed 
households include children. Unless the single parent has adequate alimony 
or pension, she is likely to face financial difficulty. The median income 
for female-headed families in 1971 was §5,116— less than hal^ the income 
of male-headed families. A female family head has the additional burden 
of expenses for child care when she is absent from the home. Whereas one 
in ten households is headed by a woman, 34 percent were b^ow the low-in- 
come level compared to seven percent for male-headed households. In 1971, 
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30 percent of households headed hy a woman received public assistance pay- 



IQ 
ments« 



In 19^2, 9.2 milliont or 14 percent, of all children were in families 
the lov 
by a man and 



below the low-income level of $4,277 for a non^-farm family of four headed 
$4,254 if headed by a woman« 



Th^ problems of poverty and wc^en are intensified by race. Twenty- 
seven percent of tne females heading households are blacks. For them, the 
median family income was only $3,645, and 54 percent were below the low- 
income ldvel.21 Among black childrent the propor^:ion of poor was 71 percent 
in "mother only" families and 24 percent in two-parent families. 22 More 
than hale of all poor Puerto Hican families are head^ by a woman. Divorce 
and sepaifation among minority wpmen are acute problonb.^^ 

As for unemployment among woti^n, six percent were tmemployed. in 1973 
compared with four percent of all men. For young women to 19 years, 
the unemployment rate was 15 percent, but dropped to flveWrcent for those 
20 years of age and older. For minority women of all racesV 10 percent 
were unemployed: 34 percent of all minority women 16 to 19 years and 
eight percent of those 20 years of age and over .24 Thus, the financial 
problans of female heads of households are disturbingly high among black 
and other minority woc^n, and there are no signs of improvement. 
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ton: U.S. Government Printing O^^fice, March, 1973, p. 101. 
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Child Care 

At the present time, ve^^ little information is available about the 
current numbur of child care facilities in this country. The last Nation^ 
wide study on child care arrangements was published in 1968, based upon 
mothers wlio had worked in 1964. Such studies have a ccwa^n finding: most 
young children receive care in a private home — their own or someone else's, 
sometimes a relative's, during their mothers' working hours. A survey of 
day care facilities in 1970 estimated that 1.3 million children were in 
licensed and unlicensed full -time day care. Child care services range from 
deveJopmontal centers offering a variety of health and social services to 
"custodial" centers, which vary in size aad quality. Unfortunatelv. there 
are no firm plans for a Nation-wide survey -of child care services. 

Women on Welfare 

Women without l^u^bahds have four possible sources of support^' alimony, 
pensions, welfare, or a job. Those with small children-have t^ie complicating 
factor of child care. While many choose to stay at home, others are forced 
to stay at. home, because of limited day care facilities. The largest group- 
of worki&\^5l-age adults on welfare are the two and one-half million mothers 
with* 110 aWe-bodied tnale present. Federally assisted welfare recipients 
were distributed as follows: 

Children 55.9% 

Mothers 16.7% 

Aged .14.9% 

.eiind and disabled 11.7%^ 
Able-bodied fathers 



o!9%^^ 



Together^ mothers and children comprise 73 percent of nil welfare recipients, 
Forty-fojr percent of the mothers are needed at home for child care or 
they are disabled or they n?ed extensive rehabilitative treatment and hence 
are not immediately employable. However, 3^ percent are employable, given 
adequate day cart and job training. A study by Brookings Institution of 
welfare recipients revealed that nK>thers on welfare tend to have high 
aspirations and consider work important to their self-esteem* These nwthers, 
in turn, transmit a positive work value to their sons. However, women who 
find welfare more acceptable also show tho lowest work activity. Yet, 
black women who left the Work Incentive Program (WIN II) without finding 
a job showed increased acceptability of welfare. Evidently, many black 
welfare women want to work, but because they have failed so often in their 
attempts to find a job, they believe they would fail if they tried again. 
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"Welfare Myths vs. Facts," Washington: Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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The impact of long term public assistance to the self -concept of the female 
head of household is extremely destructive* Unfortunately , there is a 
multiplier. effect on oth^r members of the family whose self-concept also is 
influenced negatively by economic dependence upon wlfAtef which is viewed 
generally as a syi^ol of human failure by the middle class Am€^ican majority 
whose work ethic is firmly entrenched* Thus, each generation on welfare 
is affected adversely not only by financial failure^ but also by human 
failure, and the poverty cycle becomes difficult to break* The himan cost 
to the individual is the most destructive result of welfare in our 'society. 

A recent report, ^Women and Poverty, reveals that three-fourths of 
all persons receiving welfare paym^ts and public assistance are women.^^ 
Fifteen i^rcent of the mothers are in such low-paying jobs that a welfare 
supplement is necessary for bare survival* Seven percent are currently in ^ 
work training programs* Undereducated, but employable, mothers are a 
wasted human resource. Vocational sctwols would be in a position to pre- 
vent the underutilization of wcnx^n if training programs were adapted to 
teach wage-earning competencies to girls and boys alike in occupations 
affording adeqt&ate opportunities and pay. 

• WOMEN Iti THE UNIONS 

Women with little education usually seek ^ployment in blue-collar 
occupations, in service work outside of the home, or as private household 
workers. The growing concentration of employed wcmcn in th& white-collar 
jobs of teaching, office, dii^ health during the second half of th^ nlne^ 
teenth century waS marked by% concotmnitant dj^inishront of s^n in these 
fields* Occupations which are role-differentiated as "women *s work" 
traditionally have paid less than ^^en^s work" — regardless of educational 
requirements. Although women worked in factories beside men during the 
rise of the Industrial Revolution, they were assigned to the menial, low- 
pa:^' ing tasks. 

# 

With the development of labor unions to improve economic and working 
conditions of blue-collar workers, protective legislation was enacted to 
"protect" women and phildren from long hours and from unhealthy st^ unsafe 
working conditions. Unfortunately, "protective" legislation was in many 
instances "preventive" legislation which successfully closed off many 
avenues of blue-collar employs^nt to women. At the turn of the century, 
feminists joined forces with labor to improve conditions for both men and 
women. 
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Leonard Goodwin, "Do the Poor Want to Work?" Poor People and 
Public Policy ^ Brookings Research Report 129, Washington^ The Brookings 
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Judith Frutig, "Her Children Co Hungry One Week Every Month," The 
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Historlcal42^f women in the trade unions have been discriminated 
against in three important categories; in earnings; in opiK>rtunities for 
advancement* especially through apprenticeship progrates; ani! in represent 
tat ion among union policy makers » Although wcHsen umbers benefitted from 
the economic gains achieved by union bargainers^ they traditionally have 
been in lower paying positions with resultant lower annual wages. 

A study by the Bureau of the Census revealed that ^ion workers earn 
higher wages than non-union workers in moat of the occupations which per- 
mit comparisons. Between i:^on and non-union workers ^ployed at any ti^ 
during the year, the difference in median earnings was $1,540 for women 
and $1,317 for men. Onion women received lower wages, however, than union 
s^n in all comparable* occupations in the study. The incoiM disparity 
between union women and union men is lessened arong union \G^bers» as 
these figures indicate. 'Hie fnedian incense of w<men union Wei^ers was abo^t 
80 percent higher than non^-union working wo^n as^ng private wage and salary 
workers Ln 1970, including blue-collar workers, white-collar workers, and| 
Service workers (including private household workers). The coi^arable ad^ 
vantage for male union numbers was only 30 percent. Urvever, the earnings 
gap between men and won^n was narrower anbng white-collar and service union 
metiers than among union members who were blue-collar workers in 1970. 

White-collar union woron earned 80 percent less than union 
men; • 
White-collar non-union women earned 180 percent less than 
non^^union meii; 

Service worker union women earned 70 percent less than 
service worker union men; 

Service worker non**union iiramen earned 120 percent less 
than service worker non-union men; 

Blue-collar union women earned 100 percent less than blue- 
collar union men; 

Blue-collar non-union women earned 90 percent less than 
blue-collar non-union m^n. 

Thus, while the earnings differential between union wpmen and men in 
1970 was less aowng white-collar and service worken^ the differential be- 
tween union blue-collar women and tsmn was higher than the earnings differ- 
ential between non-union blue-collar women and men.^ 
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Trade union women represent 21 percent of organized labor « a small 
population compared to the number of wom^n in the labor force^ 37 percent 
in 1970. Yet, for all private wage and salary workers and for blue-col- 
lar workers, the declines in union membership were greater among women 
than among B»n. Membership rose by 0.4 percent among women service workers, 
while it declyined most anK)ng operatives* with an eight percent loss. One 
ot seven Aiiieri€>an women workers Is a union member compared to three of ten 
taen workers. Table 6, based on statistics from the U.S. Department of Labor 
prjesented by U.S. News and World Report ♦ November 13, 1972, shows tlie si^e 
and percentage of female membership among the ten trade unions with tbe 
largest aggregation of wcmen. 

Statisticc provided by the United AutoiK)bile Workers and shown in 
Table 7 suggest the problems c^ny women unionists face in male-dominated 
labor ii;>rganl2at ions « Estimated UAU women members comprise approximately 
IS percent of the total n^bership and hold one-eighth of the international 
union executive positions; 16 percent of the local union elected positions — 
six p^ii^pent of the presidents and vice-presidents and 27 percent b| the 
secretaries; seven percent of the collpctive biurgainiiig positions; two ' 
percent of international representatives; and spven percent of the conven- 
tion delegates. It should be noted that in 7at»r organisations the power 
position-? tend to be in collective bargainings^ W^f^ Wj^ a^^^Kare seriously 
under-representedi and on international policy boards ^where women are 
only 2.5 percent of the appointees. 

Until recently, union women generally were not allied with the w<^ek's 
rights movement. When the Equal Rights Amentbnent was under consideration 
by (Spngress in 197l» Myra Wolfgang^ Vice-President, Hotel, Restaurant j \. 
Employees; and Bartenders Jnternat ional Union, appeared before the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives to oppose ERA, while Olga Madar, 
V Ire-President, United Automobile Workers, supported the proposed amcnd-v^,^ 
meni. iVspite some differences between labor and the women^s n^vement, 
trade union women^Jiave been organizing- their forces for a stronger voice 
in unions and on tr^e job, as evidenced by the increasing numbers of women's 
conferences being sponsored by labor organizations, including the Corounica- 
tlons Workers of America, the International Union of Electrical Workers, 
and the United Aujionoblle V/orkers. Their primary concerns are the earnings 
and opportunity gap between men and women and the political powerlessness 
of women workers. Women comprise less than one percent of the registrants 
in apprenticeship training programs and four percent of all crafts workers 32 
and supervisory positions, despite being 21 percent of the total memberships 

fpokeswomen for four of these organizations reflect a variety of opln-- 
ions. >fyra Wolfgang describes the pr^ent status of women in the union as: 
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• . • the same as the opportunities for woaeA every- 
where. No union constitution bars women « but that is 
not to say there Is no discrimination. Changes won't 
CXow from the union, but from the society. Certain 
labor standards are dt^sirable. It is not desirable 
for women not to have standards. I favor retaining^ 
standards for women until men are included. . 

If the goal is desirable to Increase the nusaber of 
women in industrial employment t then we must end dis-* 
criminatlQn by enforcing th« laws we now have. Society 
n&ist also direct its attention to child care by tri- 
partite efforts of workers^ iiuiiistry, and gQvcoms^nt^ -'-^ 



Mozell ^^Citorriellt Vice-President » International Union, American Fed- 
eration of State, County, and Municipal Employees, describes areas of dis- 
crimination against women in the union; 

' ... All the court officers are male. There is lim- 

ited opportunity for upward promotion; yet our mem- 
bership is 30 percent male, 50 peroent female. Women 
won't file civil rights complaints because they fear 
reprisal in proirotions later on, but we are using the 
grievance procedure in cases of sex discrimination. 
There is one women on the 21'-tBember policy board of 
the international union and a paid staff of two women 
and 15 men. However, it is difficult to get women to 
vote for other women as officers. 

Child care is not a problem for public employees. 
Sometimes clerical and professional workers see 
things differently from other workers.-*^ 

Olga Madar, Vice-President, International Union, United AutoBwbile 
Workers, summarizes the issues as follows: ^ 

Women in unions are on the ascendency. Women are 
under-represented in elected and appointive positions. 
Women are active, b^t they are under-represented in 
power positions mid in collective bargaining. Yet, 
Unions with women in t.he majority carry on collec- 
tive bargaining well. 
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Interview with Myra Wolfgang, Secretary-Treasurer, Hotel, Mo^el, 
Restaurant Employees, Cooks, and Bartenders Union, Local 24, and 
Vice-President, Hotel, Restaurant Employees, and Bartende/s Inter- 
national Union, Detroit, Michigan, June 18, 1974. . / 
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Interview with Mozell McNorriell, Vice-President, International 
Union, American Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees, 
AFL-CIO, Detroit, Michigan, June 18, 1974. 
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Womi?n ought to have more opportunity for employment 
in the industrial sector^ 'Women were in the plants 
during World War 11 in every classification. There 
are no inappropriate areas of employment. If working 
conditions are bad for a female they are bad for ai>y 
parson. We ought to have good working conditions 
for all. 

Apprenticeship programs are getting better , but we 
need to open up training opportunities » apprentice- 
shipt and skilled trades to include more women . . . 
Women haven't learned how to be politicians^ but we 
are beginning to put down the notion that wo^n won't 
vote for another woman ... We ought to have comprehen- 
sive day care facilities financed by coisnunitiest in-* 
dustriest and government. Women wre the first actJ- 
vistSt but they didn't look at cultural attitudes. 
They accepted their subservient role outside of the 
workplace. The Women's Lib move^nt has done more 
than the activists and militant union women of yester- 
year to take a realistic look at cultural attitudes 
shared by men and women. 

Gloria Johnson, Director of Education and Women's Activities, Inter- 
national Union of Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers t also addresses 
attitudiaal problems; 

My own feeling is that there are strong similarities 
to attitudes that blacks used to have: a fear of 
losing^ or rejection, if a woman does step forward 
to take an. active role; a feeling of 'I've never done 
it before so I might fail'; a feeling that one's hus- 
band might object; and always, of course, the problem 
of time, because of doit^stic responsibilities as well 
as work. 

t 

But, judging by an lUE survey, these attitudes are 

changing. In our opinion, we have wcmien in vrhat we 

call social-action programs, we have women's coranittees 

in the locals, and the districjg are beginning to have 

their own women's conferences. ■» 

One of the current developments among trade union women is the for- 
mation of a coalition which u^rged more than 3,000 women members of 58 
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Interview with Olga Madar, Vice-President, International Union, 
United Automobile Workers; Director of Conservation and Resource 
Development; Recreation and Leisure Time Activities; Consumer Affairs 
Department; Technical Office Professional Services Department, Detroit, 
Michigan, July 2, 1974. 
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unions in late March 197A into a National organization, the Coalition of 
Labor Union Women. Its purpose is to work for woi^n*s rights within trade 
unionft The objectives are the following: 



1. Positive action by unions against sex discrimination in pay, 
hiring. Job classification, and promotion; 

2. A livable minixQua wage, improved medical and pension benefits, ^ 
improved health and safety laws, and better enforcement of these 
laws; 

3. Increased participation of women in imion affairs, particularly 
in policy-making positions; 

4. Increased union efforts to organize women workers; 

5. Support pf legislation for child care; 

6. Legislation to extend to all workers protective statutes such as 
maximum hours limitations, breaks in the workday, and seating of 
workers; and 

7. Mass action in behalf of the Equal Rights Amendment. 

ttte coalition is headed by Olga Madar, President; Addie Wyatt, Director, 
Women^s Affairs, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workers Union, Vice 
President; and Gloria Johnson of lUE, Treasurer. The Statement of Purppse 
is as follows: 

Of the 34 million woo^n in the work force — little 
QK^re than 4 million women are members of unions. It 
is imperative that within the framework of the union 
movement we take aggressive steps to iK>re effectively 
address ourselves to the critical needs of 30 million 
unorganized sisters and to make our unions more respon-* 
sive to the needs of all woment especially the needs 
of minority women who have traditionally been singled 
out for particularly blatant oppression. 

Women unionists work in almost every industry, in al- 
most every part of the country. Despite their geo- 
graphical, industrial ^d occupational separations, 
union women share common concerns and goals. 

Full equality of opportunities and ri^ts in the labor 
force require the full attention of the labor move- 
ment . . . and especially, the full attention of women ^ 
who are part of the labor movement. 

The primary purpose of this new National coalition is 
to unify all union women in a viable organization to 
determine, first our common problems and concerns ^ 
and, second * to develop action programs within the 
framewoijc of our unions to deal effectively with our 
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objectives. Through unity of purpose, the Coalition 
of Labor Onion 'Woiaen will seek to accomplish these 
goals. We recognize that our struggle goes beyond the ^ 
' borders of this Nation and seek to link up with our 
working sisters and brothers throughout the world 
through concrete action of international workers* soli- 
darity. 2° 

This process would be simplified if vocational and sanpower training 
programs provided women with basic readiness training in new and growing 
fields of employment. Upward mobility for woTOn also can be accomplished 
by increasing the nufid>er of women supervisors and apprentices in all skilled 
trades, thus, ultimately increasing wmsa. craftsworkers. 

If the trade union won»n succeed in their efforts to raise the nui^er 
of women on international union policy boards, they^will be in a position 
to influence pay scales and job opportunities for wm^ti, particularly em- 
ployable welfare mothers, while in^roving working cooditioos for Mn and 
increasing child care lacilities for workers in other areas of employii»nt. 
Mozell McNorriell had these additional suggestions; 

The schools could do more to enrourage young people 
to seek more education. High school counselors are 
not doing the Job ... we need courses in labor 
history and the union movement in the public schools. 

SUMMARY ; 1 • 

t 

Ov^r 33 million women, representing 44 percent of all women of working 
age, comprise 37 percent of the labor force today. The more aiucation a 
woBten has, the likelier she is to work outside the home. Women are con- 
centrated in teaching, health, and office occupations in contrast to the 
broad range of higher paying occupations in which n»n are distributed. 
Women's earnings in 1972 were only 60 percent of men*s earnings, but the 
more prestigious the occupation, the closer women came to narrowing the 
earnings gap. The more education adults attain, the higher their s^dian 
earnings, although woa»n earn consistently less than men. 

Won^ work b^ause of economic need, contributing two-fifths of the 
family income and often determining the difference between poverty and 
middle incomes for their families. Of low-lncooffi fellies, 43 percent are 
headed by a working woman; of low-income black families, 64 percent are 
headed by a woman! Tvo and one-h^lf million women are mothers on welfare, 
and without the advantages of skill training and child care services they 
cannot work. 

Women trade union members represent 21 percent of organized labor, but 
they have suffered the same inequities as other American woii»n workers: 
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lesser earnlngSt fewer opportunities for proiration^ especially in 
apprenticeships; and under-representation In union policy positions'. Uov- 
ever» the new Coalition of Labor Union Women offers the hope that at last 
women may succeed in narrowing Che Inequities in blue-collar and white- 
collar ^iploy^nt, while gaining opportunities In skills crafts « If 
women are to receive equal opportunities for employs^nt^ pay^ and promotion* 
vocational programs must prepare young women for a broader range of occu-* 
pat ions. . 
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CURRENT STATUS OF VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR FEMALES 

The priiaary purpose of this report Is to review Vocational-Technical 
EUucation for girls and wonen in the United States and tc^ analyze educa- 
tional conditions and practices which have an impact upon woiaen- in the 
world of work. The present inequities for woiaen in ©aployoent, in paV. , 
and in promotion were identified in the first chapter. This chapter will 
describe current progratas, enrollments, expenditures, and practices in 
Vocational-Technical Education as well as identify factors which contrib- 
ute to the present inequities for women in education and in asployment, 
conditions which will continue unless measures are rakAi to change cur- 
rent educational practices. 

ENRCLLtiENTS IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL E3)UCATI0N ^ 

Total secondary school enrollment in 1972 was 14,100,000 of which 
about "40 percent were enrolled in Vocational Education courses in grades 
9-12.^ A total of 11,602,144 persons were enrolled in secot^ary, post- 
secondary, and adult Vocational Education prograas in 1972, an increase 
of 10.5 percent above enrolln«nts in 1971. Between 197Q.and 1972, the 
proportion of female students remained rather constant at about 55.5 per- 
cent. While females accounted for almost two-thirds of all secondary 
vocational enrollments, they comprised 39.9 percent of the post-secon- 
dary enrollments and about 46 percent of the adult education enrollments. 
Table 8 summarizes' the distribution of enrolluKnts in Vocational Educa- 
tion by level, target group, and sex for 1970 and 1972. 

FEMALfe STUDENTS IN VOCyiONAL-TECHNipAL PROGRAMS 

Student enrollments in Vocational Education programs show sharp dif- 
ferences in terms of male and female distribution. According to the most 
recent figures, boys are concentrated in agriculture, technical education, 
and in trade and industrial programs. Girls are concentrated in home eco- 
nomics, health, and office occupations. However, 92 percent of female en- 
rollments in home economics arc in non-wage-earning consumer and home- 
making programs. 3 in the two other large occupational programs for females, 
girls make up 84.7 percent of the health occupations and 76.4 percent of 
the office occupations. Table 9 shows the distribution and sex of students 
enrolled in Vocational Education programs In 1972. 
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tional Education Fiscal Year 1972 , Washington: Office of Education, U.S. 
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TABLE 8 

f 

Distribution of Enrolln^ents in Vocational Education 
by Level, Target Groups and Sex, 1970-1972* 



Enrollments % Distribution % Female 

1970 1972 1970 1972 1970 



Secondary 


5 




,451 7, 


,231, 


,6H8 


58.2 


62.3 


62. 


6 


Post secondary 


1 


,013, 


,"♦26 1, 


,304, 


,092 


11.5 


11.2 


39. 


3 


Adult 


2 


,666, 


.083 3, 


»066, 


,404 


30. 3 


26.4 


,46. 


1 


Disadvantaged 




(805, 


,38it)(l. 


,616, 


,621) 


(9.2) 


(13.9) 






Handicapped 




(115, 


,219)( 


221, 


,342) 


(1. 3) 


( 1.9) 







•Includes below grade 9. 

Source: Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 
Trends in Vocational Education Fiscal Year 1972 , Washington: 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, May, 197 3, pp. 5, 7, and 19. 
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Home economics 9 trade and Industrial « and office occupations account 
for 71 percent of all enrollments in Vocational Education* Home c^ronomics 
is the largest program^ with alm3St .10 percent of - all enrollments; trade 
and industrial, enrolls 20*7 perceot; and office occupations has 20.3 per-* 
cent/ In terms of total enrollmeilts^ the percentage of females in home 
economics is 27.2 percent. Females in gainful home economics comprise 
only two percent of the total enrollments in all vocational areas. Thus, 
23 percent of all Vocational Education enrollments are females in consis^r 
and homemaking-^programs which are not designed to .provide wage^'earaing 
skills. 

Further analysis reveals that the only vocational area where males 
and females enroll in als^t equal nu^era is in distributive education-- 
54.7 percent male and 45.3 percent female. 

Males comprise 94.6 percent of agricultural students , but their en"* 
rollments^ account fo^ only seven i^rcent of all enrollments in Vocational 
Educ^i^ion. Males account for 90«2 percent of technical enrollmentSt but 
less than three percent of the total. Trade and industrial is 88.3 per- 
cent male, but 18 percent of the total vocational enrollment. 

Enrollments by specific Office of Education instructional title re- 
flect patterns which limit later eam^lnss for young women by leading to 
lover«*paying jobs than male*- intensive programs. Tables 10 through 17 
compare male and female enrollments with the total enrollment in each 
occupational area. 

Agriculture 

Females comprise only five percent of total enrolX^nts in agriculture 
The only course enrolling a siseable minority of females is ornamental agri 
culture, with alirost 27 percent of the program's enrollments. 

Agriculture may become a source of employment for an increased, but 
limited, number of women in the 1970s. The growth of farming, new iKthods 
of food production, and food export will be Imperative to meet the critical 
food shortages of ap expanding world population. 

Distributive Education 

Despite female enrollments of 43 percent in distributive education, 
no offering has a significant female percentage in terms of total enroll- 
ments. However, the following programs enroll a majority of girls, with 
percentages ranging from 31 percent to 69 {^rcent: apparel and accessories, 
floristry, food services, general merchandise, home furnishings, and per- 
sonal services. Of all the vocational-technical areas, distributive edu- 
cation shows the closest similarity between enrollment patterns for males 
and females. .-^ 

In January 1973, the trade business was the second largest' ^ployer 
of women, with a total of 6,300,000 working mostly in retail. Women com- 
prise nearly half (3,400,000) of the employees in the retail trade, but 
only one-fourth (900,000) in the higher paying wholesale trade. This 
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results In an income dU f erut^t ial ot ^ porcc>nt taorc annual income for 
men in the fit' Id. Oon^rat nierihandislng paid average weekly earnings 
ot only $82 per ^" .KnuLiry l'»7?. Women made up tWij-thirds of the 

sales-people in department stores, elotUinrt and acccs&oiy shop-, and 
drugstores. 

The percentage of women in real estate Increased from nine percent 
in 1940 to 36 percent in 1973. Banking, Insurance, and credit agencies 
are expected to expand and should provide new opportunities for women? 
However, new job openings in retail arc expected to be half of what they 
were in the 1960s, because of automation, self-service stores, and vending 
machines. Thus, distribution, with enrollments of 290,000 females, should 
,nor be viewed as an occupational area which can absorb increasing numbers 
oi women. ^ 

Hea 1 th 

Young women comprise 85 percent of total enrollments in health occu- 
pations. In only two of 17 programs are they less than a li^ajority. Forty 
one percent of students enrolled In dental laboratory technician courses ' 
are female and 33 percent in environmental health are female. Within the 
17 occupational categories, three programs account for 56 percent of the 
female .enrollments; practical nurse (23 percent), nurse associate degree 
(17 percent), and nurse's aide (16 percent). 

Health care iiervices greatly expanded during the 1960s attributed 
to populate 3n growth, rising affluence, and additional people who could 
afford improved services, plus an increase in health insurance programs 
and special public programs like Medicare and Medicaid, in January 19/3, 
about 1,600.000 woi^en were employed in hospitals, where earnings averaged 
$108 weekly. It appears that health <?crvlcos will continue to expand and 
provide employment opportunities for increasing numbers of women — and 
men.^ 

i 

Consumer and Horoeroaking - "* / 

Consumer and homemaklng Is 92 percent female, with no individual 
course enrolling fewer than 73 percent females (family relations). Yet, 



4 

Elizabeth Waldman and Beverly J. McEaddy, "Where Women Work— an 

Analysis by Industry and Occupation," Monthly Labor Review , May, 1974, 
pp. 4-9. 

5 

Ibid . 

6 

Ibid, pp. 4-3 and 10. 
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59 percent of the female enrollments are, in consumer and homemaking pro- 
grams at the elementary and junior high school level* Young v«)mea in 
consumer education account for only 2.6 percent of Che total. Child 
development enrolls only four percent and food and nutrition only six 
percent of the female enroll^nts* 

Gainful Homt^ Ecpnom lc s ^ 

While gainful home economics comprises the ^mallest total enroll- 
ment In Vocational Education, it is overwheimingly female, with enroll- 
ment percentages ranging from 75 percent (food manag^ent, production, 
and services) to 95 percent (clothing management, production, and ser- 
vices). In contrast with consumer and homemaking, child care and guidance 
(25 percen' , clothing roanaganent, production, and services (20 percent), 
and food management production and services (21 percent) account for 66 
percent of the total enrollments In gainful home economics. 

Although these programs provide wage-earning skills, job opportuni- 
ties in related occupations are mixed. Th^ 6,000,000 women working in 
hotels and laundries or dry-cleaners earned average wages between $76 
and $87 weekly in January 1973. Yet, in food products, the average worker 
in the malt liquor industry, where seven percent of the employees were 
women, earned $229 a week.^ 

Office Occupations 

* 

The only office occupation In which females are less than a mjority 
is in business data processing systems, which enrolls 51 percent males, 
and supervisory and administrative management, which iS 72 percent male. 
Stenography, secretarial, and related programs are 96 percent female. The 
largest female concentrations are in stenography-secretarial (22 percent), 
typing (21 percent), and filing and office machines (U percent). It is 
ironic that within a traditional female program area young women enroll 
In supportive rather than in management occupations. 

The temporary help agencies currently employ an estimated 1,500,(X)0 
persons, who are sent out on assignment to fill temporary vacancies in 
clerical, industrial, or professional jobs. About 70 percent of the jobs 
are clerical, however, and most temporary clerical workers are women. Yet 
the prospects for job expansion during the 1970s and 1980s are good. It 



6 

Ibid . , pp. 4i--5 and 10. 

7 

Ibid. , pp. 10-11. 
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is expected that the supply of clerical workers will increase as the 
If^rticipation rate for women in the labor force rises. ^ 

A major cfflployer of women is govemsent,. which employs 22 percent of 
all women on non-^farm payrolls. According to a 1970 survey by the. U.S. 
Civil Service CoMoission, of women employed by the Federal government most 
worked in administrative, clerical, and office service jobs. Approximate- 
ly 77 percent were in grades GS 1-6:. (GS 1-4 are non-professional entry 
ievel clerical and support positions and GS-5 is entry level for profes- 
sional employment.) Thirty-eight percent of women employed by the Fed- 
eral government were clerical workers, who received average annual 
salaries of $4,952.75 in 1970.9 Federal, State, and local governments 
are likely to continue to be major employers of large numbers of fffloale 
clericals. 

Technical Education 

Women are less than ten percent of total enrollments in technical 
education. Of the 22 instructional titles, only scientific data techno- 
logy, a relatively new field, has a sizeable number of females, 32 percent 
of the program enrollment. 

There is no reason other than custom to prevent women from enrolling 
in technical programs. None has weight or strength restrictions. How- 
ever, at least 17 of the occupations require mathematics and/or science . 
as prerequisites, courses in which fewer young women enroll in secondary 
schools. Average annual income for entry level positions in 13 technical 
occupations Sproaches $8,164.69 (see Table 16). Thus, the technical 
field is a prbAisinft area -of employment affording higher than average 
.earnings for Voi^en. In view of our expanding technological society, tech- 
nical skills will.be in even greater demand in the future. 

Trade and Industrial Education 

Females account for only 12 percent of the total enrollment in 
trade and industrial, although their overall rate of increase has doubled 
that of men since 1966. Of the 45 programs, only five have female majori- 
ties. Cosmetology is 94 percent female; textile production and fabrics 
is 82 percent female; other personal services is 80 percent female; 
fabric maintenance services is some 53 percent female; and coHsaercial 
art occupations is 51 percent female. Yet, women are beginning to enter 



ffartin J. Gannon, "A profile of the Temporary Hel^ Industry and 
Its Workers," Monthly Labor Review , May, 1974, pp. 44-45. 

9 

Waldman and McEaddy, op. cit ., pp. 9-10. 
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nontraditlonal occupational programs. In 1973, over 500 woiaen were 
enrolled In air conditioning, appliance repair, auto body and fender 
repair, auto inechanicri. aviation occupations, carpentry, electricity 
construction and maintenance, electrical occupations, electronic occu- 
paUona, metalworking occupations, small engine repair, and woodworking. 

Manufacturing eaployed 1,100,000 workers, aiostly men^ in January 
1973. Unfortunately, there has been little change in the employxoent of 
women in manufacturing, where 90 percent are working either as seni- 
skilled operatives or in white-collar clerical Jobs. Nearly three-fifths 
of women work in nondurable goods as ass^iblers, checkers, examiners and 
inspectors, sewers and stitchets. Large proportions of women are em- 
ployed in textile mills, apparel and related it«as, and food and related 
items. However, increased automation has curtailed job expansion. ^ a 

Some 30 skilled trades (listed on page 43) employed «t least 1,000 
workers and at least doubled the number of women in the decade between 
1960 and 1970. 

In 1972, 5,500,000 women were 28 percent of the total employees in 
the skilled trades, but most were concentrated in less skilled, lower 
paying jobs. In January 1973, their average weekly earnings were less 
than $100. The apparel industry, in which 81 percent of the employees 
were women, paid average weekly salaries of only $93, whereas the average 
salary for all manufacturing workers was $159 a week.^^ 

Skilled jobs in manufacturing, construction, and industry offer eco- 
nomic advantages from which few women to date have benefitted. Appren- 
ticeship programs provide Job entrants with two to four years of on-the- 
job training and classroom instruction together with paid employment. 
Apprentices also receive regular pay increases, paid vacations, holidays, 
sick leave, and workmen's. .compensation. 

The skilled trades would afford qualified women the opportunity to 
break out of the confinement of female-intensive occupations for more 



10 

Janice Neipert Hedges and Stephen E. Bemis, "Sex Stereotyping: 
Its Decll^ne in Skilled Trades," Monthly Labor Review , May, 1974, pp. 16 
and 20 . 

11 

Waldman and McEaddy, op. cit ., pp. 5-8 and 12. 

12 

Hedges an<f Bemis, op. cit ., 16. 

13 

Ibid. , p. 18. 
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Number of Women Women as Percent 



Skilled Trade 



Employed, 1970 




of Total 



Transportation, Communica- 
tions and other public 
utilities 

Brickmasons and Stonemasons 
Bulldozer Operators 
Cabinetmakers 
Carpenters 
Crane Derrick and Hoist 
Operators 
Electricians 

Excavating, Grading, Road 
Machine Operators-except 
Bulldozers 

Furniture and Wood Finishers, 
inspectors. Scalers, Graders 
Log and Lumber 
Job and Die Setters, Metal 
Mechanics and Repairers 

Air-conditioning, Heating 

and Refrigeration 
■ ' Aircraft 

Automobile Body Repairers 

Automobile Mechanics 

Household Appliance and 

Accessory Ins^ulators 

and Mechanics 

Radio and Television 
Molders, Metal 
Painters, Construction 
and Maintenance 
Pattern and Model Makers 
except paper 
Plumbers and Pipefitters 
Shoe Repairers 
Stationary Engineers 
Tool and Die Makers 



1952 
86146 



2513 
3600 

1877 
2221 
493149 

1065 
«4013 
1332 
11130 



2550 
5032 
5757 

13386 

1858 
UllO 
6359 
2472 
U197 



1960 



1.2 
.5 

1.3 
.U 

.5 
.7 



3.5 

3.9 
.6 
.9 

.2 

1. 5 



1.7 
2.9 

1.9 

1.6 
. 3 

6.7 
.5 
.6 



1970 



3.7 
1.3 
1.3 
5.1 
1.3 

1.3 
1.8 



1.1 
16.9 

11.0 
2.6 
2.0 

. 9 
2.9 

1.2 

1.14 



2.1 
3.7 
10.6 

4.1 

4.8 
1.1 
20. 3 
1.4 
2.1 
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satisfying kinds of work. In contrast to the controlled environment of 
many factory jobs and clerical Jobs in manufacturing, the skilled trades 
offer more independence and freedom, including freedos to move about on 
the job, and a chance to develop' individual ways of working. For wotaen 
who like to work with their haiids, many of these jobs should provide the 
opportunity fcr the production of a finished product, a self-fulfilling 
achievement for the tradespe^on. 

Unfortunately, women have been di8C(§U|!ilgGd ircm entering apprentice- 
ship programs, and jobs in industry. Physical requirements that are often 
higher than the job actually demands preyvkitV women from being hired. Such 
artificial barriers to employment agaln8t'*y<Wn and minorities are prohib- 
ited by both the, Off ice of Federal Contract Compliance under Executive 
Order 1137S and the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. The U.S. De- 
parts^nt of Labor haa established levels of strength required in many oc- 
cupations. Yet, not enou^ research has been completed on the ability of 
the average woman or man to i^et these requirements. In many trades, the 
physical demands are no higher than for housemrk; in others, the require- 
ments are within the limitations of aow& women and beyond the capability 
of some men. The continuing de^ralop^mt of labor-saving equipment probably 
will reduce many of the requirecwnts now in effect. 15 

Manufacturing will offer opportunities to additional workers during 
the 1970s, particularly in industries producing durable goods such as 
machinery, rubber and plastic products, and instnfl&ents. These have been 
male-dominated industries. However, the number of women in fabricated 
metal products, non-electrical machinery, electrical equipment and supplies, 
transportation equipment, instruments and related products, and miscellaneous 
raanufacturing has increased slightly in the past ten years. For women with 
minimal educational attainment, manufacturing may offer many semi-skilled 
Jobs.^° For women with a high school diploma or the equivalent, tlie skilled 
trades should provide improved Job opportunities once sex-stereotyping in 
employment decreases. In light of current projections of the growth rate 
and the extent of job replacement in manufacturing and industry, soii» 
400,000 jobs a year will be available between now and 1985. Women who are 
trained and qualified should be in a good position to receive an equal share 
of the employment opportunities available in trades and industry.*' 



Ibid., p. 19.^ 

15 

Ibid. 

16 

Waldman and McEaddy, op. cit . , pp. 5-6 and 12. 

17 

Hedges and Bemis, op. cit ., pp. 19 and 21, 
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Impl icat l o ii s of^ Vnrat lonal**Tcchnlcal blucat ion Enrollments 

Of the 136 OHice of Education instructional titles^ girls comprise 
a majority of csKrollmcnts' in only 48 occupational areas* Of the eight vo-- 
cat ional'-techn leal programs,' girls ate concentratied in four^health, consumer 
and homemakingt gainful home economics^ and office* Only 41 of the Office 
of Education instructional titles are offered within these four progras^. 
^ Since eight of the titles are non-wage-^arning, girls who enroll in female-- 
f intensive vocational prograo^ are limited to 33 wage-learning course options* 
By contrast t boys who enroll in vocational programs traditionally viewed 
as male-intensive have 95 options. The bar graph in Figure 1 illustrates i 
the limited program options available to young w<HBen in Vocational*Technical 
Kducation* 

llius, boys have thiree times the options within male-intensive prograim 
as girls have in female-intensive programs. However, within these program 
the majority of females are concentrated in 29 instructional courses while 
boys arc concentrated in 84«' ' " 

Of the 8,436,412 total enrol li^nts in wage-earning prograira in 1972, 
females accounted for 42 percent* In non«-wage-€arning consumer and home- 
making, the largest secondary vocational program, specialized courses like 
child development, consumer education, and food and nii^ition enrolled only 
406,382, or six percent, of the females and 56,814, or one percent, of the 
males in 1972. 

Limited educational options for girls, whether by subtle societal con- 
ditioning or overt discriminatory educational practices, lead to fewer 
opportunities for women in the world of work. According to 1970 ^reau of 
Census tabulations, 50 percent .f employed w(»en are concentrated in 21 oc- 
cupations while 50 percent of employed males are spread throughout 65 of 
the occupations listed in 1969. 

Teachers and Enrollments 

Not only ar^ girls clustered in a much narrower range of vocational- 
technical courses than boys, as a group girls may have less opportunity for 
instruction from teachers, because the vocational areas in which girls are 
in the majority have a higher teacher/student ratio than the areas in 
which boys predominate* 

As Table 18 suggests, the 4,515,896 male enrollments in 1972 were in 
programs which had an average of 40.6 students per teacher, whereas the 
5,890,252 females were likely to be enrolled in programs with an average 
of 55.2 students per teacher. The range is from 20 students per teacher 
in technical programs to 91 per teacher in consumer and homemaking, with 
an average of 48 students per teacher in Vocational Education in 1972. 



18 

^'Summary Data Fiscal Year 1972,'* up. cit ., p. 2. 
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Although these are groas estimates. It is possible that girU receive less 
individualized instruction in traditional programs. 

EXPENDITURES IN VOCATIONAL EUUCAilON 

Tabl.» 19 suosnarizes expenditures. Federal expenditures, per student 
coats, and percentage of total enrollments at the secondary, ppst-secon- 
d^ty, and adult levels. Post-secondary education has the highest per 
atude^it cost. The thirteen percent of total vocational enrollments in 
post-secondary education, whici) has the lowest percentage of females, has 
/the highest per student expenditures. Female students are receiving the ^ ^ 

j short end of the dollar. 

Unfortunately, total expenditures for Vrcational Education are not 
maintained separately for each program by all States, but in those seven 
States for which such data are available, males receive a greater percent- 
age of total expenditures than females, as illustrated in Table 20. The 
seven States which are included in these data are Idaho, Mississippi. 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Virginia. 

Whereas female students averi.ged almost 52 percen^; of the total 
average enrollments in the seven States which supplied tHe' information, ex- 
.oenditorea for their education were 37 percent of the total expenditure. 
Males, who comprised 48 percent of the enrollments, received 63.4 per- 
cent of the dollars. It should be noted, however that this pattern of 
expenditures indicates a trend rather than eviden that expenditures for 
males are in fact higher than for females throughout the 50 States. 

Limited spending not only restricts the educational opportunities 
foi young women, but also reflects flagrant disregard of Title IX of the 
1972 Education Amendments, which states: 

I^o person . . . shall, on the basis of sex be ex- 
'Cluded from participation in, be denied the benefits 
of, or be subjected to discrimination under any edu- 
cation program or activi-ty receiving Federal financial 
assistance. 

Ninety-seven of the OE instructional titles have at least 75 percent 
of one sex or the other. Almost half had enrollments that were 90 per- 
cent one sex or the other. Thus, the enrollment patterns of Vocational 
Education programs in 1972 reflect serious segregation of females and 
luales in diroct violation of the law. This problem is further complicated 
by discrepancies which may exist between expenditures for niale and female 
students. Although data are not available, it may be safe to conclude 
that since boys are enrolled in courses that are more costly to operate, 
they are receiving 'an added advantage. 
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CONSUMER AND HOMEMAKINO AND GAINFUL HOME ECONOMICS 

When the Smith-Hughes Act was passed In 1971 to provide iunds to 
support VocationUi Education, the primary "vocational" area for girls was 
hooemaking, because only 20.4 percent w^re working outside the home at 
that time. Despite the major increase in the nui&bers of working wo^n, 
fifty- five years after the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act 33.6 percent of 
all secondary Vocational Education sttkLents in grades 9-12 were enrolled 
in a hosemaking prograa. Yet, in terms of total enrollments at secon- 
dary (grades 9-12), post-secondary, and adult levels, there has been a 
significant reduction in the total percentage of students — both male and 
female — enrolled in homemaking. The highest percentage of enrollees in 
hojiemaking between 1961-1972 was in 1964, when 44.3 percent of all Voca- 
tional Education students were enrolled. The 1972 total enrollment, in- 
cluding below grade 9, was 29.7 percent, of which 27.3 percent were in con- 
sumer and homemaking and 2.4 percent were in gainful home economics. Of 
the 6,422,115 females in total vocational programs in 1972, 49.2 percent 
were in home economics programs. Thus, homemaking, because of tbA large 
enrollment of females, roust be scrutinized as to content and impact upon 
the world of work. 

Homemaking and the World of Work 

The question must be raised: How relevant is homemaking to the world 
of work? The answer is not a simple one. Only 2.4 percent of all enroll- 
ments in home economics were in gainful home economics in 1972. The re- 
maining 27.3 percent of total Vocational Education students were enrolled 
in a program that does not lead to a wage-earning occupation, and there 
is some doubt as to whether it should be classified as "vocational." It 
should be noted that gainful home economics has shown a steady gain since 
1970. This trend suggests an increased demand for the relatively new area 
of occupational home economics. Unfortunately, potential earnings in re- 
lated occupations are low. 

A second issue which naist be raised is the evidence of overt segregation 
by sex being practiced and perpetuated in schools which have enrollment 
patterns similar to the National average of 91.6 percent females in home 
economics. All Vocacional Education areas have average enrollments that 
range from 76.4 percent (females in office occupations) to 94.6 percent 
(males in agriculture). The only acceptable level of enrollment by sex is 
in distribution. The rest are in flagrant violation of the law, and it can 
be anticipated that law Suits will occur increasingly as citizens become 
aware that women in female-dominated Vocational Education programs, partic- 
ularly homemaking, will have limited opportunities in the world of work un- 
less they change their occupation to one in which males predominate. If 
present trends continue, projections show little likelihood of significant 
change in the percentage distribution of male and female enrollments In Vo- 
cational education programs over the next five years, as may be seen in 
Table 21. 
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Trends in Vocational Education Fiscal Year 1972, op. cit ., p. 6. 
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TABLE 21 



Percentage Distribution of Enrollment in Vocational 
Education Areas by Sex 1977 - Projected* 





pf^gram 


1972 
% Male 


1977 
% Male 


1972 

% Female 


1977 

% Female 



Agriculture 
Distribution 


9U.6 


92.0 


5.4 


8.0 


54.7 


54.0 


45.3 


46.0 


Health 


15.3 


17.0 


84.7 


83.0 


Home Economics 


8.4 


10.0 


91.6 


90.0 


Office 


23.6 


25.0 


76.4 


75.0 


Technical 


90.2 


91.0 


9.8 


9.0 


Trade and Industrial 


88.3 


87.0 


11.7 


13.0 



♦Includes unduplicated enrollments and enrollments below 
grade 9 . 

Source: Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 
Trends in Vocational Education Fiscal Year 1972 , Washington: 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, June, 1973, p. 7. 
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Schools will feel the pressure from woxmu's and civil rights groups 
increasingly as evidence of "tracking" of women and minor itiear in Voca- » 
tlonal Education is documented further* Educators imist develop, strategies 
to integrate instructional courses within vocational-technical areas in 
order to distribute male and female enrollments irore evenly. In addition, 
stronger Impetus must be given to encouraging males to enroll in female 
prograji» and finales to enroll in male progr<ui^ in similar numbers, even 
though sex-stereotyping of occupations is not likely to be changed either 
.quickly or easily* 

Despite the fact that consumer and homen^king programs do not lead 
directly to gainful employment, skills developed in these areas are of such 
importance to human well-being to warrant special recognition. Homemaking 
increasingly must stress education for good health and human survival, and 
perfoxinance-based instruction should be offered as part of the required 
curriculum rather than as an elective. All students, both male and female, 
ought to demonstrate the following homemaking skills: ^ 

1. Nutrition 

2« Household cleanliness and safety 
3. Home maintenance^ and repair 
Budgeting 

5. Household management 

6. Basic health care 
Child care 

8, Family relations 

These skills are needed by young iKn and women alike. It no longer 
can he assumed that there always will be a woman in the house to perform 
domestic tasks. The rise of alternative life styles, "open" marriage, and 
single parent heads-of --housholds and the growing numbers of female workers 
suggest that men and women increasingly will share household responsibilities 

Consumer Education 

The prevalence of overconsumpt'ion, debt, and bankruptcy amid the in- 
creasing financial complexity of American life warrant education in consumer 
economics. Whether it is taught in homemaking, economics, or mathematics 
courses is not a concern of this study. What is of concern is the evident 
need for knowledge and skills basic to economic survival in the con5)lex 
free enterprise system of today* Consumer education ought to be a high 
school requirement including the following competencies: 

1 . Budgeting . 

2. Credit and installment buying 

3. Savings, investments, and banking 

4. Consumer shopping 

5. Home ownership, rental, and automobilu ownership 

6. Insurance 

7. Taxes 

Homemaking and consus^r education are fundantental to human and economic 
well-being in twentieth century America, and every academic and vocational 
student ought to demonstrate coping skills before being classified as a 



graduate from public education. Curren* prograas ought co be expanded as 
well as desegregated to meet the needs of young men and women. This might 
be done by Merging skills nqw taught in Industrial arts and home economics 
or integrating students in these classes in a more equitable manner. 

In the near future, the concept of the hone as a lemming center is 
likely to be expanded to provide a direct source of information and instruc- 
tion to children as well as adults who are hoflMbound, but In need of training. 
"Television, audio cassettes, and correspondence courses along with a 
variety of other media makp possible increasingly rich and sophisticated 
opportunities for sttkly in the home at the convenience of the student." 

i 

TECtPilCM. EDUCATION AND ^RADE AND INDUSTRIAL PROGRAMS 

If equal opportunities are to be available to women in the world of 
work, equal educational opportunities must be made accessible to them both 
through improved counseling and integration of women into technical and 
trade and industrial programs. There are few occupational skill areas in 
which women do not demonstrate aptitude. In the following aptitudes, there 
are no discernible sex differences: 

1. Analytical reading 

2. Eyedness 

3. Foresight 

4. ^ Inductive reasoning 

5. Memory for design 

6. Nujrfjer memory 

7. Objective personality 
^ . 8. Subjective personality 

"^^^ 9. Pitch Discximination 
to. Rhythm Memory 

11. ^Tindjre Discrimination 

12. Total Memory 

13. Tweezer Dexterity 

Women excel in the following aptitudes: 

1. Finger Dexterit>\. 

2. Qraphoria \ 

3. Ideaphoria 

4. Observation 

5. Silograuffl . " 

6. Abstract visualization 

Men excel in grip and structural visualization. 



20 

- Elizabeth J. Simpson, "Career Education-Feminine Version," Speech 
at the Regional Seminar Workshop on Women in the World of Work, Technical 
Education Research Centers, October, 1973, p. 11. 
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There is no discernible difference between men and wos^n on English 
Vocabulary tests* Out of the 22 aptitude and knowledge areas n^asured, 
there are no sex differences in fourteen; women excel in six; and men 
excel in two. * 

The U*S* Employment Service measures the aptitudes of job applicautfi^ 
in relation to Job requirements using the General Aptitude Test Battery 
(GATB) y which assesses potential ability in nine areas. Of the seven areas 
relatiKi to the skilled tradeS;^ women excel in four« m^n excel in one, and 
two show no sex' differences. ^ 

Opportunities for Women in New Fields 

Women are lesa likely to encounter job discrimination in new and 
emerging occupational fields. It has been estimated that there will be an 
additional 864,400 job openings in professional and technical occupations 
in the seventies, a growth of 39 percent over the previous decade. Despite 
increasing enrollments of technical students in post-secondary education, 
there will be a shortage of technical graduates in areas of critical social 
need: health and environmental control, cybernetics, information systems, 
and communications. 

Newly emerging technologies, such as electro-mechanical 
technology, bio-n»dical equipment technology, laser and 
electro-optical technology^ nuclear medical technology, 
noise control and abatement technology, offer promise 
for both men and women. This is particularly trt^ since 
most emerging fields have not been stereotyped . . . 
(by sex).^-* 

Despite manpower projections, there is little evidence of much change 
in male/female enrollment patterns In Vocational-Technical Education over 
the next five years. The repercussions of the energy crisis probably are 
being felt first and hardest among the most recently hired in the labor 
force-'-women and minorities. What effect the decreasing birthrate may have 
on the Oross National Product and the level of employn^nt is unknown, but 
these trends suggest that the underutilization of woron will continue to 
be a problem unless plans are implemented now to expand their opportunities 
in technical, trade and industrial, and apprenticship programs leading to 
those higher paying occupations in which there is a growing demand for 
skilled workers, regardless of sex. Because won^n show the san^ skill apti- 
tudes and abilities as men, they should be encouraged to train and enter 
nontraditional fields as well as non-stereotyped, emerging occupations 
affording a sound employment outlook. 



^^John J. Durkin, "The Potential of Women/' Boston: Johnson 0. Connor 
Research Foundation, Human Engineering Laboratory, 1971, pp. 1-2. 

^"•Hedges <ind Bern is ♦ op. c it . , 19. 

^hiavy L. Ellis, '^Women in Technical Education," Speech at National 
Technical Education Clinic, Oklahoma City, March 26, 1971, pp. 9-10. 
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V iOHEN IN POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Of the total enrolimenta in Vocational Education in 1972, 11 per- 
cent, or 1,304,092, were classified as "post-secondary" and 26 percent, 
or 3,066,404, were classified as "adult" students. While a single defini- 
tion of these teriffi continues to be a problem, for purposes of this report 
the following definition^ are pffered. Post-secondary education in-cc^uni- 
ty colleges, technical institutes, and area vocational*technical schools 
provides programs requiring less than a bachelor's degree. Adult education 
for citizens beyond high school age offers basic education, high school' 
equivalency, short-term courses, of training programs not requiring a diploma 
or degree. Adult and continuing education expands the educational system by 
linking public schools, post-secondary and higher education institutions, 
,and other learning resources within the community in order to provide 
opportunities for lifelong learning to every resident. 

Enrolliaents in Vocational-Technical Programs Beyond High School 

Table 22 indicates the total graduates, number, and percentage of 
women in vocational-technical programs offered at post-secondary institu- 
tions granting associate degrees. 

There are few surprises in the enrollment patterns of women in tech- 
nical programs. Women were in the Minority in two- and three-year pro- 
grams in science and engineering. However, women were a majority in science 
and engineering programs requiring less than two years for completion. And 
thtiv were 69 percent of the. non-science and non-engineering programs re- 
quiring at least one year, but less than two years, for completion. 

Less than 0.5 percent of females were enrolled in the science or 
engineering curriculum below the technical or semi-professional level in 
1970-71. Yet, 46 percent were enrolled in short-term non-science and non- 
engineering programs below the technical level. 

The segregation by sex in specific occupational curriculums both at 
the technical and semi-professional level is startling, as Table 23 (pages 
58-61) indicates. 

'\i4 d<»ta processing, women were the overwhelming majority of key punch 
.cperatats, but none of them prepared to become data processing repairer*-.. 

The health services and paramedical field Is dominated by women. How- 
ever, of 19 specific occupations males comprised major enrollments in den- 
tal laboratory technology, mental health aide, institutional management, 
and physical therapy. Optical technology was 90 percent male. Physical 
. requirements for skill and dexterity in these occupations in no way are 
related to sex. Rather, social custom and like-sexed role models are 
probable reasons for pronounced differences in male and female enrollments. 
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Of 17 programs in mechanical or engineer i\ig technnology, women pre- 
dominated in only one category— textile technology.. The entire field was 
only lA percent female. I 

In natural science technologies, women were 91 percent of the enroll- 
ments in home economics. 

In biisiness and coranerce technology, secretarial as well as personal 
services. (which includes cosmetologists and stewardesses) are overwhelming- 
ly female by 98 and 94 percent. 

In public service technologies, female enrollments are generally high. 
Only law enforcement and corrections, fire control, and adtainistration and 
management, teclinologies are predominantly mal6. 

If 75 technologies in post-secondary occupational education, women 
were the majority of enrollments in 27 occupations. As Figure 2 demonstrates 
while men selected a technical occupation from twice the number of areas, 
wouien were clustered in occupations either related to health or business and 
comirtrce. Within the two female-intensive areas, women are a majority in 17 
occupational programs. Men are a majority in 32 occupational programs 
within four male-intensive areas. Thus, the pattern of segregation in vo- 
cational-technical programs continues well beyond high school. 

Unfortunately, enrollments of women in adult education programs are 
not available. Consequently, differences between male and female enroll- 
ment patterns in adult education are unknown. 

MANPOWER TRAINING 

Tlie total enrol Ic in t in manpower training programs administered by the 
U.S. Department of Labor in 1972 was 346.066.2^ The following is a descrip- 
tion of the various tnanpower programs designed for special target groups. 

Manpower Developmc and Training Act Programs 

The total 1972 enrollment in the five programs under the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act was 209,269, of which 32 percent were females. 
Enrollments within the five MDTA programs are not reported by sex. 



24 

Arthur M. Lee and Robert Sartin, Learning A Living Across the Nation , 
Project Baseline, Second National Report , Vol. 2, Flagstaff: Northern 
Arizona University, November, 1973, p. 278, 

25 

Ibid., p. 300. 
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Manpower Institutional Development Pr'osram 

This program is operated by educational institutions for une^^)loyed 
and underemplcyed people. The 1972 enrollment was 132,736. ° According 
to two studies conducted to determine the effectiveness of this program, 
malea exposed to institutional training had significant Increases in 
earnings while females did not profit. Training had a greater impact on 
the earnings of those with less education; the program benefitted dropouts, 
especially grade school dropouts, more than high school graduates. Those 
with long periods of unemployinejl prior to training experienced the largest 
increase in earnings and wages. 

Manpwer On-The-Job Training Program 

On-the-job training provides skills and employment for unemployed 
or underemployed persons. Studies of this orogram reveal that women hav 
had larger increases in earnings than men."^^ Some 6,560 trainees were e - 
rolled in 1972. 

Manpower Part-Time Program 

Training was provided in job-related skills for those already working, 
but underemployed. In 1972, 4,373 persons participated. 

Job -Opportunities in Business Optional Program 

Public igencies employ disadvantaged persons in entry-level jobs and 
provide on-the-job training. A total of 51,152 enrolled in MDTA JOP Entry. 
JOP upgrade, which focus'es on preparation for Civil Service positions, 
enrolled 4,448 in 1972.-'° 

Economic Opportunity Act Programs 

The total enrollment in the six Economic Opportunity Act programs in 
1972 was 136,797. 
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The Effectiveness of Manpower Training Programs: A Review of Re- 
search on the Impact on the Poor , A Staff Study for Subcommittee on Fiscal 
Policy, Joint Economic Committee, Congress of the United States, Paper No. 3, 
Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, November 20, 1972, p. 11. 
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Work Incentive Program 



WIN II Provides job placement for welfare recipients to help them 
become economically independent* Some 37/360 enrolled in 1972. Women 
volunteer for the programi whereas AFDC fathers are required by law to re- 
port to WINT Women had lower dropout iiites^ but higher rates of termina-* 
tion than men, probably because of fasHlly responsibilities and inadequate 
child care arrangements. Unfortunately 9 women had lower placement rates 
than men. Yet, plac^^nt rates Increased and dropout rates decreased with 
years of previous work experience't^ 

WIN II found more than ZSO^QOO jobs during the first 18 nKinths of a 
Federal program begun under the 1971 amendments to the Social Security 
Act* WIN II stresses job referral rather than training for AFDC recipients. 
Employers receive a r,0 percent tax credit incentive on the employee's first 
year wages , if the efq>loyee is kept on the job a second yeaz>. 

Of the 1,235,048 who registered fjorJ^-^^Sufing 1973, 75 percent 
were women, 53 percent were whit-a^'-^A^ percent black, and three percent 
"other" minority. Sixty percent were 29 to 39 years old. Fourteen per- 
cent were under 22, and 26 percent were 40 and over* Fourteen percent 
had fewer than eight years of school; 80 percent had finished ^ome high 
school courses; and six percent liad Some higher education* In all, 65,235 
stayed on the job 90 days or ^^je. The average starting wage for men was 
$2.58; for women it was $1«87* One serious problem is that women are 
placed in traditional female occupations offering low wages. 

C oncent rated Employment Program 

Concentrated Employment Prograin provides services to persons in man- 
power and related pro<;rams in areas ot high unetnploynunt . CEP may offer 
job placeTTient, pre-vc ^at ional^ or lentat ion , or institutional training. Some 
42,442 persons enrolled In CEP in 1972» The CEP program in Chattanooga 
has been very .successful in training welfare mothers for non-tradit ional 
occupations. 

Neighborhood Youth Cor ps 

This program provides work opportunity for youths 14 to 21 during 
the summer or- after school. A total of 38^110 participated In 1V72. 
According to a recent study, female enrollees experienced very small in- 
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"The Effectiveness of Manpower Training Programs," o g. cit . , pp, 

11-13. 
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"More Than 280,000 Jobs Found for Welfare Recipients," News Release, 
Wasliington: Office of Information, Department- of Labor, March 6, 1974, 
pp. 1-2. 
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creases In earnings as ^^result of training~S83 annually for those with 
ten years of education. 

Operation Mainstream 

This program creates jobs on public improvement projects providing 
training for chronically unemployed and senior citizens in rural areas. 
It enrolled 10,302 p^sons in 1972. 

Public Service Careers Programs 

In 1972t 10,302 disadvantaged persons were trained for jobs in public 
service. 

New Careers Program 

This program eiaphaslzes iwoediate placement and on-the-job training. 
Some 1,306 persons were ^^jployed by private agencies, which received grants 
for their participation. 

Expenditures in 1972 were $424,553,000 ft»r MDTA and $591,871,000 for 
EOA. The average Federal allocation per trainee was $2,028.74 in W)TA, 
while the average Federal allocation for EOA was $4,326.24. With females 
copprising 37.4 percent of the total reported enrolio^nts, a total of 
$380,142,576 was spent for females and $633,232,152 for males.. The re- 
mainder supported programs which did not report trainees by sex. Thus, 
equitable expenditures were made for MDTA-K)A male and female enrollees 
by the U.S. Department of Labor in 1972. Of the $1,480,857,460 spent on 
all occupatiopal training, EOA received 40 percent; Vo^^tlonal Education 
received 31.9 percent; and MTTA received 29.3 percent. 

VOCAXIONAL-TECHNICAL PROGRAMS AND RELATED JOB EARNINGS 

In order to determine the lelationship between fields of vocational 
preparation and subsequent ,entry wages paid in related occupations a match 
between the OE instructional titles and the Department of Labor occupa- 
tional titles was made. Such comparisons are difficult because of the 
lack of conHBon nomenclature between these two Federal agencies. 

Not all of the 136 OE instructional titles in Vocational -Technical 
education will match corresponding USDL occupational titles. However, 
Table 24 (pages 67 to 76) permits some comparison ot average earnings of 
males and females in specific occupations corresponding to OE instruc- 
tional titles. In most areas, the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
(D.O.T.) code number is listed. 
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Out ot 84 iW. instructional programs In Vocational-Technical Educa- 
tion and their corresponding D.O.T. job classificationy coapariaons are 
offered between taale and female average entry earnings according to entry-* 
level earhings for 1972 or 1973. 

Those occupational area^ in which girls aggregate lead to lower 
paying jobs than those in which boys predottinate. Hie socially determined 
custoffit accepted and reinforced by the scliools« of pre-selection of occu- 
pations by sex perpetuates the problem of low wages for wmen in adult 



TABLE 25 

Comparative Average Entry Earnings for Hale 
and Female, 1972-1973 

./ 



Earnings 

Stfx By Hours • Weeks Months Year 



femle $2.19 $130.05 $561.^3 $6,502.12 

Mdlt! $4.22 $139.87 $837.50 $9,744.14 



Source: Summary of Table 24, pp. 67-76. 

PLACEMENT 

I 

Of all students who coiapieted secondary Vocational Education or left 
early with marketable skills^ 46 percent were ^ployed in 1972. Of all 
post-secondary students completing training or leaving early with saleable 
skills^ 36 percent were employed* In adul t ^education t 57 percent of all 
completers or early leavers were employed. 

Tlie following figures represent the placdpient records for coiiq>leters 
or early leavers by occupational area. 



Agricultural Education . 


\50.1 


Distributive Education 


^2.8 


Health Occupations 


61.7* 


Gainful Hoi^ Econo^cs 


39.9* 


Offict;! Occupations 


45.6* 


Technical Education 


56.6 


Trad'? and Industrial Education 


49.6 



Tie so-called female occupations contain both the highest ^d lowcrrst 
placement i'lgures among the seven occupational areas. Unfortunately « non- 
wage-earning homo economics ha& the highest concentration of fen^les. If 
the lockstep between vocational preparation and limited pay and promotion 
for women is to be broicen« then girls must enroll in non-traditional pro- 
gram*? mt^rc frenly than they have in the past* 



Jj 

Ibid., p. 2lfi. 

* ¥i*ma U* - i n t c n .s i vc p tui\r am,s 
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A total o£ 11,602,144 persons enrolled in Vocational Eaucation pro- 
graraa in 1972, with fenaleB accounting for over 55 percent. Secondary 
education enrolled 63 percent of the total enrollaents with two-thirds of 
them femle; poat-secondary education enrollal 11 percent with two-fifths 
feoale; and adult education enrolled 26 percent with 46 percent female. 
In vage-earning vocational programs, feaales comprise 85 percent of the 
health programs; 76 percent of the office programs, and 86 percent of 
occupational home economics, three areas «fhich promise relatively low 
earnings. Of the 128 OE instructional wage-earning programs, girls are 
in the majority in 15 health programs, six occupational home economics 
programs, and eight office programs. On' the other haai, males are a 
majority in eight agricultural, 14 distributive education programs, 22 
technical programs, and 40 programs in trade and industrial. Thus, boys 
hiWf three times the options of girls in Vocational Education. Aiscordlng 
to rough estimates, programs in which girls pred<minate appear to have 
higher student/ teacher ratios. In seven States » yAiiXe female enroll- 
ments averaged 52 percent, expenditures for f^iales, bas&l on per unit 
costs, averaged only 37 percent of the dollars. 

Home economics accounts for A9 percent of the female enrollments in 
Vocational Education. About 45 percent are in non-wage-earning programs; 
14 percent of these female enrollments are in child devfelopment, consumer 
education, and food and nutrition, areas which are fundamental to the 
maintenance of human and economic well-being, but do not necessarily lead 
to Jobs. The female-intensive programs iii Vocational Education lead to 
female-intensive areas of employ^nt, where earnings are about 60 per- 
cent of men's earnings. Women and men have very similar aptitudes for 
employment. If women are to break out of female-intensive V<>catlonal Ed- 
ucation programs and low-paylne female occupations, thev must enroll in 
increasing numbers in male-dominated technical and trade and Industrial 
programs In order to qualify for employment as technicians, craf tspersons, 
or as skilled workers, iiarticjilarly in new, unstereo typed, occupations. 

Although young women represent over lialf of the vocational hiy'i 
school graduates, they are 39 percent of the enrollments in post-secon- 
dary education and 46 percent of adult education enrollments. Within the 
post-secondary program, 59 percent of women are concentrate! in only four 
out of seven specific technnical offerings: registered nursing, practical 
nursing, secretarial, and educational occupations. 

The U.S. Department of Labor enrolled 346,066 persons in fivti MDTA 
and six other manpower training programs in 1972. Studies of programfi 
with thfc? largest fcHMlt; enrollments indicate that woiucn benefitted less, 
than men. 
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SEXISM IN SOCIETY AKD EDUCATION 



HISTORIC LEGAL DIFFERENCES IN SEX ROLES 

Before the dawn of civilization, men left the cave to hunt animalH 
and iionea stayed hone with the children and gathpred and prepared thv 
' bulk of the food. In the cradle of democracy . ancient Grcec«», men were cit- 
izens « but nost VQWiti wpre slaves. Early Roman law viewed men as adults 
and women as perpetual children. The eldest son always inherited the 
property, which Included wooien and slaves. The wosan was tmder the hand 
( gtnus ) of the man, but unliV a slave, she could not be "emancipated," 
but only handed from one man to another. This practice p' ails in our 
custom of asking a father for the "hand" of his d.-ntghter tarriage. 

Th«i ape lent Roman Law became the basis for English coimaon law, which. 
In turn, wa« the foundation for cclcnial law in the New World. 

■ -A. 

Despite the doctrine that human rights are basic to all paop^^, vc^n 
and slaves were not safeguarded by the tenets of d^ocracy. While Abigail 
Adams wrote to her husband John "to remember the ladles," the famous words, 
"all men are created equal," applied only to men. Woi^ri'and slaves were 
disenfranchised.^ 

Edward Mansfield, in the first major analysis of The Legal Rights , 
Liabilities and Duties of Wbmen in 1845, stated: "the huiband uid wife 
are as one and that one is the husband." 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton was the leader of the first feminist oectlnR 
ever held tn the United States or elsewhere. On July 19, 1848, female* 
delegates to thu Seneca Falls Convention declared: 

' Wo insist that they (women) have immediate admission 
to all the riglits, and privileges which belong to th^i 
as citizens of tiie United States. 

Tliey demanded the right to an education, to enter professions, to 
earn a living, to control property, to sit on a jury, to make a will, and 
to conduct a business. 



1 

Jo Freeman, "The Building of the Gullded Cage," Sex Role Stereo- 
t^jH^, Washington: >{ational Education Association, October, 1972, p. 72. 

2 

Ihid., p. 70. 
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He has aono poll zed nearly all the profitable ea^loy- 
me^t and froo thoae fthe is permitted Co follow she 
receivea but scant repau^ration. He closes against her 
all the av^u«t> tu vealLh aud discincticm which he con- 
siders Bost hiinurable to hinselif. As a teacher of 
theology, i&edicine, or law she is not known. 

Thus, the Halted opportunities for education and eaployaent which 
handicap woawn today have their origin in early history. Unfortunately, 
few of the contributions made by wonen in their eenturimi of struggle have 
be^n recorded. 

The Civil War opened up opportunities for woaen outside the hoae. 
Uomen worked in govemnent service as clerks, bookkeepers , and secretaries. 
Uoaen established hospitals, oursel i.he wounded, or worked as cooks and 
laundresses. Many entered public life to serve the abolitionist cause. 

In the main, the ninteenth century woman worked to support her husband 
and household. 

Typical wonan*s work included, in addition to all of 
the housework, the care of poultry, the dairy, including 
milking, feeding, tending the cows, and making butter 
and cheese; the care of any other barnyard animals; the 
"kitchen" or vegetable garden; and such chores as sewing, 
mending, making cawiles and soap, feeding the hired hands 
and working in the fields If necessary.^ 

By the end of the nineteenth century, women were working for Vage£ 
as teachers, nurses, office workers, houuehold domestics, and prostitutes. 
They also worked in factories, but restrictive labor laws served as a kind 
of social control by men who saw women as competition in the newly emerging 
society brought about by the Industrial Revolution. Those occupations which 
men rftlinqulshed to women lost prestige and the advantages of equal pay. 
Hen excluded women froia unions, contracted with Miployers to hire onlyjj»n, 
and passed laws limiting the employment of marri*>d women. "Protective 
labor laws have protected the jobs of men by drying women overtime pay, 
promotions, and opportunities.^ 



^"Education for Survival: Sex Role Stereotypes," P^^^tojy.'^'^^^^f 
Conference organized by National Education Assocl«tiof , November 24-26. 1972. 

pp. 37-38. 

^Jan/lce Law Trecker. "Women in U.S. History Higli School Ttactbooks," 
Social EOucation , National Council for the Social Studies. Marcli, 1971. 
pp. 130-431. 

/ 

5/ 

freeman, op. cit., p. 72. ^ 



It took 50 years after the passage of the Fifteenth Amendfiient for 
wotteQ to receive the right to vote in 1920. Vknaen's legal rights as a 
social issia^ vere dormant until the 1954 case of Brown vs- the toard of 
Education of Topekat Kani^as. Tiie Equal Pay Actt an aocn^ii^t to. the Fair 
Labor Standards Act^ was pass^ in 1963. However t 34 years after the 
passage of the Wosk^n's Suffrage Aaend^nt, the Equal Rights A^nd&ent 
lacks sufficient State support for ratif icationt another indication of 
the conteaporary inequality of women « 

PREVAILING ATTITUOES ABOOT WOMEN 

Sexiffia in Amen pervades our society with .continuous reminders 
of the differences b«u. ^n the sexes-^-dif ferences fostered more by cultur- 
al^ conditioning than biologic imperative. Girls are dainty and sweet; boya 
are aggressive and stubborn. Girls cry; boys don't. Li^t pastels sre 
feminine; dark browns t blues, and blacks are masculine. Males are dcminant; 
females are subordinate. Girls are talkers; boys are thinkers. If your 
income is limited, educate your son— your daughter can find a husband. 

Women are viewed as inferior. MoH?m slang is full of derogatory 
terms for women. Qt^v entertainment media exploit females as sex objects « 
Advertisers' use sc^tily-*^lad woi^n to sell everything from shaving creams 
to caifs. Virtually every object in our society takes on sexual symbol ima 
that is gratifying to the male. 

Family Influences 

Children are treated by their f tallies in different ways according \y 
to their sex. Boys are handled roughly; girls are cuddled. Boy babies \ 
are dressed in blue; girl babied are dressed in pink. Adults choose act ioK^ 
toys like footballs « baseballSt and bats for boys. Girls are given dolls 
and dollclothes for sedentary activity and play fantasy. Girls receive 
tiny pots and pans and boys receive play tool kits. 

Very few studies of child-rearing practices comparing parental treat- 
ment of boys and girls have been made« but those that liave indicate the 
existence of traditional differences in practice. Girls receive more 
affection* more protect iveness* more control t ^ more restrictions. Boys 
are subjected to more achievement demands and higher expectatiOft'<i frcnn 
parents. (;i*^ls are discouraged from being independ'int and physically 
active. 

With sonst socialization seems to focus primarily oli directing the 
boy^s impact on the environment. With daughters, the aim is rather to 
protect the girl from the impact of environment. Thus^ boys are tauglit 
to shape their own world , while girls are taught to let the world influence 
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them. Over-protectedi boys tend to devfttop Intkil-lectually like girls. 
Cirls who are active ar6 tlwae whose tiothers left thi»n» alone to solve 
probleais Independently. Tests of analytical thinking of sehool-age 
children indicate that boys perceive analytically and girls contextually .. 
Not enough research has been conducted yet to state conclusively whether 
sex-related behavior is caused by early physiological differences or up- 
bringing, but since the reward system seems to be capable of modifying 
behavior, family treatment of the child early in life may well be the 
stronger influence.'^ 

The Religious Influence 

The Judeo-Christian and Muslem religions perpetuate traditional sex 
role** and extrdae bias through elaborate theologies. Uomen are subordinate 
in most faiths. Although the churches have encouraged girls and women to 
contribute to the faith th-ougjh, women's religious organisations, %#omen 
have been denied participation as clergy or as members, in soire cases* 
Even their active participation in the worship service or as lay leaders 
lias' been restricted. In th*» Catholic church, boysi serve as acolytes. In 
the Protestant church, girls wait on the cossmmion tabic. The men serve 
as ushers; the women prepare the altar cloths. 

Community Attitudes 

The most powerful comaMuiity aad societal influence upon tt» child is 
television. Programning, production, aiui content are controlled by men. 
Tl.«j newscaster, the sports announcer, and the weatherman are all male, 
although recently, more women, including black women, are appearing in 
these roles both on local and National networks. However, in a recent 
monitoring of one local channel, the National Organization for Women found 
that comntTcials portrayed men in dominant roles and won^n in the Denial, 
demos tic role in all but a few Instances. 

Within the power structute of the community, the housewife is power- 
less to such an extent that wives without Jobs generally introduce them- 
selves with the apology, "l*m just a housewife." There are few role models 
for girls and women to eimilate in business, industry, and on corporate 
boards. The higher one looks on the company organizational chart, the 
fewer the women. In volunteer organisations, women have found an outlet 
for their occupational ambitions, but the exccutiveb are invariably sales. 
In politics, on city councils, on local bo?rda of education, on county 
^oimnissions, and in the courtrooms, women ire very scarce. There is no 
woman justice on th*- Supreme Court; among 97 Federal appeal court judges, 
one is a woman; of 402 Federal district court judges,- four are wc^n; of 
93 Federal district attorneys, all arc men, according to Time's special 
issue-, "The Ajierfcan W^wn," March 20, 1972- With so few women in decision- 
making roles, a voraan often is reluctant to p/»rticipate in comawnlty action. 

/ 

/ 
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Societal Attitudes 

TextbockH are strangely slier. t on the role of urc^n In history « 
Tlteir contributions to arts nnd sciences^ politlcSt and education occupy 
few pages. Most women who have achieved renown had the rare advantage of 
a gentlcman^s education to help them rise above their station# Yet« even 



of all Woften« datable women are weighed in terms of their support of and 
contribution to male-^establlshed institutions. Such non-conformists as 
Florence Nightingale and Clara Barton are honored for tending soldiers 
during war« Georg Eliott the great social novelist, had to asstu^ a mas- 
culine name to gain an audience# Until the Suffragettes and Aboliticmists 
of the nineteenth century, few woi^n were able to develop their own aesthetic 
Jud^eith^nt, and reason, seek an independent identity, or Impose their own 
values on the world. Thus, wo^n like Harriet Beecher Stowe, Lucretia 
>k)tt/ Susan B. Anthonyt Carrie Nation, Sojourner Truth, Harriet Tubman, all 
reformers in the cause of human justice, are truly unique. 

The position of women in society has been an inferior one. Negative, 
det^aning attitudes toward women are prevalent in school, comminity, and 
the labor market. '*An incompetent man can get about in nine countries,*^ 
says a Chinese proverb, "but a competent woman can only get round her 
cooking stove." 

Those first few women who are hired for or prcH&oted into top level 
management positions often are isolated. As Rosabeth Kanter observes: 



The token woman may have difficulty with competent: 
performance because she is lost in one of four 
stereotypical roles: the mother, the sex object, 
the pet or "iron maiden" ... 

Awareness of these stereotypes are important for 
characterizing group dynamics around the few women 
In fom^rly all-male organizations: 

ytother . A solitary woman sometines finds that 
she has become a "mother" to a group of fi^n. 
Hiey bring her their troubles, and she comforts them. 
Tlie assumption that women are syBq>athetic, good 
listeners, and can be talked to about one*s prob- 
lems fs a common one in male-dominated organisa- 
tions » . , 

2. Seductress . The role of seductress or sexual ob- 
jec. is f rough t with more tension than the ts^temal 
role fur it introduces an element of sexual compe- 
tition and Jealoui^y . . . Shi)uld the wcnaen cast as 
sex-object (that is 9 seen as sexually desirable and 
potentially available— seductress is a perception; the 
ii^man herself nwy not be consciously behaving se- 
ductively) share her attention widely « she risks the 
dt'fr*cement of the whore. Yet should she form i- close 
alliance with any man in particular, sly? arouses re- 
sentment . . . 



the great queens 




little to ennoble the cause 
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3. Pet. The "pet" is adopted by the nale group 

AS a cute» aauslng little thing and ayabolically 
taken atong on group events as n^ascot, a cheerleadc 
for the siicws of laale proii»aa that follow . . . Site 
la expected to adnii^ the sale displaya but not 
enter into then: shf ch^rs fron the sideline • . . 

4. Iron Maiden . The "iron aalden" is a contemporary . 
variation of the stereotyped roles into iriilch strong 
rnn^n are placed. Uoasn who fall into any of the 
first three roles, and in fact resist overtures 
that will trap them in a role (such as flirtation), 
stay consequently be resfKmded to as "tou^" or 
dangerous . . . The solitary situation of the token 
woman contributes to the stereotyping in organisation- 
al roles.® 

There arc. many popular sentiments that reinforce female inferiority: 

-The a<teitted discomfort that so^ people feel working under the 
supervision of a woman 

-Latent sexual attitudes that undermine the transfer of wx^n 
from bedroom to board room 

-The beliiif that a woman's natural biological function is to 
stay hoii» to beecme housewife and child rearer 

-The pooular fallacy that women are less stable and less com- 
petent.^ 

Such social stereotyping on the part of citizens, particularly em- 
ployers, tends to restrict girls* free :hoice of future life roles. Girls 
will continue to view their futures only in terms of a home and family and 
boys will associate t^iair future with a career until society recognixes 
that careers, marriage, and homelife are not prescriptions, but alternatives 
for both sexes. 

The Psychology of Wotten 

Psychologists and anthropologists seem to agree that sex-equated 
traits are the responses we make in living up to the expectations of society 
In our culture, females have a monopoly on subjectivity, passivity, In- 
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tuitlvenesst and avsthetic deiuitivlCy» while aggresslveiiesft* coi^^tive- 
n^as^ courage^ logic, and Inveativimess are exclusively male eraita.^^ 

Women arc trained tu accept their s%;cundary statutf througli aociall* 
zatlon. Society defines appropriate ses roles ^ rewards those vtw behave 
properly, and' ostracises those who deviate. Studies of %maen confim the 
power of social conditioning and its often tragic consequencss for iMAen. 
In one study, wotsen described themselves as uncertaiiii anxious, nervous, 
hasty, careless, fearful, 4!hildish, helpless, sorry, cluny, stupid, silly, 
aiKl domestic* Women also viewed then^elves as understanding, tender, 
sympiithetic, pure, generous, loving, soral, kind, grateful^ airi patient.^^ 

Teraan and Tyler, in their review of literature on sex differences 
anoog young children, listed these traits for girls: sensitivity, con- 
fortaity to social pressure and environffiasit, ease of social control, in^ 
gratlation, sympathy, and low levels of anxiety* Girls coB^red to boys, 
tu>wever, wt^rc more nervousg unstable, neurotic, socially dependent, emo- 
tional, tain ist rat ive, fearful, and subttissive and had less self**coiif idence 
and lower opinions of themselves and of girls in general* All of these 
ctiaracteristlcs are self-*deni grating, and were tound among cultures under 
colonial control: the American Indians under British rule ashi tli^ Algerians 
under the French. ^2 

All '^feminine" traits are not intrinsically bad* The supremii irony 
is that woi^n are conditioned to exhibit those characteristics that are 
not valued highly in ''our culture* 

mSCRLMXNATlON IN EDUCATION 

Sexism exists everywhere, but schools are guilty of discrimination 
against females both evertly and covertly. If for no other reason than 
th>it schools reflect the society they serve. Tlie current low status of 
ti^aien educators is discriminatory not only against them, but also against 
girls in the classroom by failing to provide female rule ^>dels. Tlie 
i(iwer the grade level, the larger is the numhet of wofi>en. 

Sch«7ol policies that prevent girls from enrolling in Industrial 
arts and boys from enrolling in homemaking or that place all the boys in 
"Eacltelor Living'* classes discriminate against both sexes by sexusl segre*^ 
nation within the school. Teachers inadvertently treat boys and girls 
differently. Textbooks are r^pant with sex-role stereotypes* Childrei. 
come to school with sex traits established. The schools merely reinforce 
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thcHu and triiditlonal sex roles and thius, lii^t cliiltlren's choices in 
o(iu(.Mt fott, work, and life. 

Prg-KtndcTisarten and Primary School 

Earlv iHimo conditlonirtfi of boys and girls has tihap«d thtir basic 
pattern of behavior, their ioutlook, and their expectations. By the time 
they enter school— even pr4-ichool— children have attached greater signlf- 
li.inco to aulc» roloi*, lanle ^iccupiit iim^, and tl»e male world. Most little 
girl* are well aware of thejlr proper place. And school experiences streitgth- 
»?n It. T1k« kindernarton hak sej^regated space; the dt»ll« and kitchen iire 
in one .sect ion for the girl* and blocks and trucks in a section for boys. 
Hie instructional supplies include plastic "models" of familiar figures 
for children to identify wia»: conaaunity helpers like the fireaan, police- 
man, wale bus driver, and fetaale nurse, the family aeiibers— aother in her 
apron, daddy in his businesslsuit— all reinforcing the conventional oiold 
and lifflltinfi the child's desire or expectation of breaking out $f it. 

Tlie teacher and her aideV assign sax-specific tasks. The girls wash 
the sink and water tlie plants and tidy up the tables. The boys ftove the 
chairs and stack the equipncnt, take care of the animals, and empty the 
wasLcbaskets. \ ' , 

Children in elementary school are surrounded by female teachers. This 
may he damaging to bc/s, who gitow up in a female-oriented world until 
puberty. However, the "power" figure in the school is more likely to be 
-a aiale. this only serves to corroborate girls* subordinate role and lower 
her expectations, ^ 

Clrls arc nuch better pupllg In traditional elementary schools, which 
demand obedience and passivity. \Clrls are albo more verbal than boys and 
they begin speaking, reading, ani counting earlier. They put words together 
lute st-ntencfs earlier and articuaate more clearly. Tliey are less prone to 
ritutti'ring. (Jirls arc even better at math in elementary school. 

t 

< 

However, grade school boys have more positive feelings about being 
male and are confldL-nt and assertive. As boys and girls proj-ress tn school, 
. irl-s' ijpiniortri .»t boys hccor.5c incrcaHinrfly hljjh'if and their opinions of 
,'irlri «uii«nc hiwi-r. As hc-ir cnLhiisiaHiu about bcinj* fem;iles dwimilea, 
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they lose ccttllLdence in their general adequacy, their popularity, and tl^ir 

ae(!Ot9pIis{ffflc*ttt»4« Recent ifstudie^ indicate that while girls* awareness of 

careers is increasing in variety, they are unable to identify what a day 

on the Job wbuld be like. Boys, however ^ can describe career activities 
in detail .^^j 

Textbooks I 

Textbooks, basal readers, and children's library bcmks reinforce sex 
differences and limit girls* perceptions of thesaelves and their futures. 
Teachers and librarians sort books for boys and girls. A task force of 
the National Orgihisation for Woisen in Princeton, New Jersey, si^nt tMo 
yearn rt:>vieving children's readers to locate non-sex^'stereotyped series* 
They read 134 books fnm 12 different publishers and found nonc.^^ 

Many texts portray boys in a variety of activities, while girls in- 
variably are helping »7ther with the ^aby or baking cookies. The niu^ers 
of stories about boys outnufld>er stories about girls by four to one. The 
s^Tffie traits that horae and society^ ccnmnunity mid television have rein- 
forced are repeated in textbooks « 

The oessage of f^sale inferiority also is repeated in library books. 
The Atnerican Library Associatiot; has reviewed children's library books 
and reach^ sinilar findi;igs. Soys as the central stof^ character outnu^er 
girls as the central figure by a ratio of two to one. The saae is true of 
biographies; there are relatively few books about famous women. Unfortu- 
nately, in first grade alone, as much as SO percent of a child's schdol 
day is spent on textbooks and supplei^ntal i^^ding books i^hich adversely 
influence girls' self -concepts. 

Tiie way in which role models are portrayed is also a problem in 
curriculum materials, nirls are shown as physically inactive and tmable 
to perform tasks requiring strength. They are never shown iti careers 
wliich might conflict with the wife and smother role. Boys are probl^ 
salvers and mischief-makers, ^tothers are shown in the home doing nothing 
other than housework. Fathers are shown as the jobholders and decision 
makers who provide entertainment for children. Both images need to be 
balanced by depicting women in careers and men as parents with a ^ihare of 
domes t ic responsihll ities. 

Staff Attitudes 

The most damaging sex-role stereotyping at school is committed by ihc- 
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cUriisruora tuAtilwr. who ia in the strongest position to inflaenctJ th*s 
values and expectations of atudenta. As laeHtbers of a stereotyping stxiety, 
all of Uii have been preconilitioned to practice prejudicial behavior, wiilch 
cm be eliminated by awaruneiW o£ sex-blaaed actions. 

Teaeherii dt!Eh?nstrate sex-role stereotyping In- their classroom teaching, 
in iheir treatment of students, and In their assignments of classrocm tasks. 
Stertfotyped teaching practices Include enphasizlng differences between the 
sexesi adWimishirtK sLudt-nts to act like young "ladles and gentlemen"; 
anticiVating that hoys will be harder to nanage than girls; assigning home- 
work by 4«ex; segregating seating arrangeaents; and encouraging rivalry 
/between tlie sexes by segregated games. Some teachers may even show a 
stronger preference for one sex. 

As mentiooed earlier, brtyn, in elementary school are dominated by an 
ovtrahundmce Si, fenwle teachers— as damaging as dls<H:imination against 
girls. ^\:>serLivl' boys resent the preference shown to girls and the expecta- 
tion th.jt they should behave as passively. 

Teacher}} must avoid attitudlnal or overt belmvlor vrtilch indicates that 
one sex is superior to the other. Teachers, like the rest of society, need 
retraining to cliange their behaviors and attitudes. 

Sex Stereotyping in High School 

In hlglt school, girls contintK; to make consistently better grades 
than boys. However, their opinibns of themselves and other girls decrease. 
In their desire to be popular, girls accept the limited options open .to 
them and resign themselves to appropriate female roles on a day-to-day 
basis. Bovs, however, have an increasingly higher opinion of themselves 
and a lower opinion of girls an they grow older. By the time girls leave 
high school, tliey are prejudiced against women to such an extent they may 
bt* unable to recognize the accomplishments of women in careers. Such un- 
conscious assumptions surely contribute to the mvth that it Is indeed a 
man's world and the women in it are incompetent.*' 

Horner's study of undergraduate women at the University of Michigan 
found that 65 percent of the women, but only 10 percent of the men, asso- 
ciated academic success witli negative consequences. It just may be that 
cultural conditioning about fefaalc inferiority is so strong that girls 
substitute popularity for personal achievcjacnt , and many actually denigrate 
success as mife&inlne. 

Unfortunately, public schools contribute to these restricting be-, 
liefs. • Classes are by and large available to both sexes alike In elemen- 
tary school. However, during middle school and junior high, homemaklng is 
offered to girls and industrial arts to boys. Such segregation is not 
only in violation of Title IX of the Education Amendment of 1972, but also 
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contributed to the ayth that females do not poaseBs manual dexterity. 
Curriculum appropriate in 191 7 « £&^r than one-fifth of all troaen 

worked outside of the hone. Lb being foisted upon millimia of youth three 
generations later. As previously discussed » it is just as import mit to 
human survival and well-^elng for boys to cook and mend and care for a 
Itoiae and children as it is for girls to be able to r^air the toaster^ 
replace the windov panes » and umierstand the principles of both the inter- 
nal cofid>ustlon and rotary engines.. Imagine the horror of the progressive 
home economics specialist vho» after successfully integrating the Junior 
high classes^ visited one class where y) students, both boys and girls. 
Were busy — making aprons* 

Tlie other segr(*gated class is physical education. In most schools, 
wliile there Is likely to be a hl^^r enrollment of female, more sports 
options are available to boys. The faculty may include a larger nifittber 
of male gym teachers, and more instructianal space and tl^ may be de- 
voted to boys* gym and recreation. The extra-curricular sports program 
may provide no opportunity for girls to participate in team sports— in- 
cluding intramurals. Classes with huge enrollmmts providing little op- 
portunity for individual participation contribute to women's t^gative 
attitude toward athletic activities. What effect it suy have on women's 
physical development is tmknown, but there is increasing evidence of the 
Importance of regular exercise to the maintenance of wll-being throughout 
life, !fany women lead very sedentary lives, ami are barred from certain 
jobs, perhaps because of inadequate physical education in school, 

A study by the National Organization for Wcraien of the athletic pro- 
gram in Westf leld, New Jersey, illustrates the severe neglect of sports 
programs for girls. Boys were offered seven more sports options than 
girls in the overall program* In interscholastic sports, boys had 18 
offerings while girls had four. Slightly less than one-half. the partici- 
pants In the total sports program were girls, possibly becmtse the budget 
for girls was $5,000 for extra-curricular activities and $ 43,9(K) for bovs, 
Tlie per capita expenditure for girls was $6,73; for boys it was $40,80,^ 

Despite the pervasive sex bias in athletics, signs of change are 
appearing in the world of sports, Universities have Increased substantial- 
ly the expenditures for i^>men*s athletic progr^^. For exaa^le, the Uni- 
versity of Washington increase its budget for women's athletics from 
$18^000 in 1973-74 to $200,000 in 1974-73, Scholarships for women athletes 
have become a reality. All-female athletic competition has increased 
enormously; 800,000 women participated at the end of 1973 compared with 
300,000 who competed in 1971, Mixing of the sexes in non-contact sports 
now is permitted {n most recreational high school and collegiate prograss. 
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At some j4chiK%ltit wtMseii hav^' lu*eii recruittjd for iiK*n'H sports • 

Kentucky has pasHod a law which requir«?s that every public high 
.school ijptmsorlng boyn' varsity sports also nust sponsor filrls' varsity 
sports. State Senator Nicholas Baker, who Introduced the leKlHlatfun« 
sitnnaed it up** 

riie Idea of sports In schooir is not to create a fe^er 
system Cor. the pros but to create an Interest that will 
carry over into the adult years, so people will know how 
to keep In- shape when they arc ptjst 30. Ttils is just as 
important for f^irls as for boys." 

i'rofesslonally, interest tn uo!i^tt*s sports is apparent in the success 
Hi Hie Jean King in tennis. Purses and prizes in «olf and skiing have 
incre.isei' greatly. Evert television has responded to wo«en's athletics by 
cxt end iuK .:etwork coverage. The Federal government has contributed ta the 
chaiiije in education with* Title IK ol the Education Amendment of 1972, which 
prohibits sex segtegationr. in school activities. 

''lifford Fogan, head of the National Fi>deration of State High School 
At it lo tics says: 

In the past girls shied away from sports because It was 
not ladylike . . . Girls now think athletics are fiin . . . 
Uirls demanding ^qual fu{)ds may modify the big-budget, win- 
at-any~cost prograa» existing s^wse places for boys. But I 
think that would be a good thing. The inevitability of 
change is beginning to be fult in <uB;tteur and professional 
athltrtics and will accelerate in years to come.''* 

Ill terms of the high school curriculum, girls still receive dlfferen- 
treatment. Hiey are restricted to vocational prograuM providing prep- 
• riii.MJ fi»r lower p.iyin^ "featile" occupations. Fewer girls enroll in 
si;iLht.matic3 beyond fundamental algebra and geometry, and physics and 
i ironies are almost as segregated as industrial arts. Wliilc such 
V lapses are not "closed" to girls, social expectations of male superiority 
in math and science, reinforced by family, school, and peers, serve as a 
tuvert restriction which later bars women from enrolling in teclmlcal pro- 
i-.r-inis. 

Hie nsult of the educational process Is unequal opportunity for 
urale >;raduates. From early childhood education on, tlie socialization 
pru«.ess is a self-fulfilling prophesy; stereotypic sex roles for males 
■ind ttciiiles limit educational and career opportunities. This results in 
liie losh or underutilizatlon of female talent and places enors»us pressures 
iui iik.'tt Lo suiireud financially in a highly competitive world. 
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THK I'RtOSANT TUENACKK 



wlillo several puh 1 1 ;:at i OHH hav*? been addressed to the plight of the 
prt'gnanL tet-^nager — both to the* ^ to soeiety~tlte prubl6» has not 
been acklri^HBed isi relation t«? Vocational-Technical Education for women, 
i'hc probU^Ki l8 rcvicwd her*.* for tfiese reanoas: 
t 

I* Pregnancy is the principal caune of stchcx^l dropout 
asKJug girls. 

2. I'ndereducated foifialos and their children Increase 
substantially the numlH-rs o£ financially dependent 
people t a problem for them and their f ami lies and 
for ^<o^lety• 

im iiock' economics and consumer education, wliic^ have 
the largest enrollments in seccmdary Vocational 
Educ:ition, have an obligation to teach family 
llvi^^ so that students can acquire skills needed 
for cifectivc himan -growth in today world — 
needed by all* but an acute and iimediate need for 
the expectant mother. ^ 

4. ^Unwt*d pregnant teenagers need imediate occupational 
skills in order to support^^ themselves and tlteir 
bah les. 

3« Implications for child care among teena^^e mothers and 
working women can be addressed simultaneously. 

Dc-spite tile decrease in the birtlirate, the number of pregnant teen- 
agers is increasing both as a result of peaking secondary school enroll- 
mentK and tncrea^^ing nun^ers of sexually active youth. More than 210tO(K) 
school-age^l^irls give birth each year, soae 200, OCK) between the ages of 
14* and 19.'^- Tliese youn^ mothers come from all types of backgrounds* ricii 
and |Hu>r, black and white. Tlte problem is more severe in tlie iuner city, 
witere pot«r families can ill afford another mouth to feed and can offer 
fewer options for their daug}tt'ers tiian more affluent families. Tfie majori 
ty (60 percent) of unwed mothers are white. Yet, of those who became preg 
nant at age 13 and under, the majority (60 percent) are ffleid>ers of minori- 
ties. Maternity homes serve only five percent, and most, girls remain at 
homt.' during pregnancy, i^y the time the child is born, 60 percent will be 
married. Nearly six in. ten of all first births am^mg 13 to 19-ycar-old8 
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are coneeivt^ out of wedlock, «md 27 percent of births to this ago group 
are bom out of wedlock. It is estimated that 50 to 85 percent of all 
aarriageb between school age youth ^e cooplicated by pregnancy*^ The 
actual nu^er of illegitimate pregnanci^ ancHig teenagers is ifli{M>asible 
to calculate, because middIe-*inco»? parents either quietly arrange a 
laarriage between the girl and the father, conceal the pregnancy and put 
the child up for adoption* or arrange for a legal abortion, which is in- 
creasing as an alternative to pregnancy aw>ng soae wot^n. 

Consequences to the Mother 

The consequences of pregnancy ate overwhelming tc the teenager. 
Wliatever options about her future life style she laay hdve had suddenly 
are very limited, and she is faced with hard and imsKdiate decisions. 
School-age pregnant girls are medically high risks. They have more com- 
plications with pregnancy and delivery than older women. The younger the 
girl Is, the hi^er her health risk. The nutritional draands of pregnancy 
may compromise her growth potential. While some of these c^-mplications 
are biological, many of them are societal — linked to poor nutrition and 
lack of pre--natal medical care. 

What are pregnant girls to do? The tsajority wiil aarry, - ften a 
decision nade by parents. Many are forced into an early aaarri \i. with a 
partner they mlglit not have chosen othezvi^e. Many may drop out of school. 
The^omtger the girl is the greater cHe likelihood that she v <1 never 
rettim, a great personal loss at an earfy age vhen few skills are developed 
fully^ She nay remain in tier parent's home suffering the emotional shock 
of being cut off from her peers. She may put up her baby for adoption or 
she may be atoong the hieh rate of attempted suicides. But ttie majority of 
unwed teenage &K>thers keep their illegitimate babies. Thoughts of a 
future career are substituted by plmis for child-rearing. 

Consequences to 'the Child 

And vhat of the child bom to the teenage mother? Young mothers are 
miKh more likely than older wooen to have premature babies with low birth 
weights. PrMiature, underweight babies are high risks in two ways — high 
risk for infant mortality and high risk for birth defects. The chances 
that the baby will be stillborn, will die soon after birth, or be bom with 
a serious physical or msttal defect are much higher for the very young mother 
than for the young woman in her twentiec. 
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Infant mortality r.ite Is extremely high for aoCherfit imdei; 15* The 
infant mortality rate for out-of-wedlock birthft exceeds that for legitittate 
births, .ton-i^tites have three times the rate of infant mortality thiui white 
iniants during the first four months of life. One study has found that 
iafant dei^th rates du« to respiratory infect ions^aml accidents are twice 
as. common among low-income illegitimate births. A study in &igland in 
1949 established neonatal mortality among single litre births at 16.4 per 
iOOO legitimate births; 22.4 per tiumsand for births occurring during the 
first nine months of marriage; asut 27.0 per KXK) for out-of-wedlock births. 
Of Infants between 6-12 months, post-ndiMiatal mortality for all income 
groups is bluest ^ttoug the youngest mothers, for young mothera under 20 
of three or more children, the risk of neonatal or fetal death is 90 per- 
cent higher than for older mothers* Unfortunately, girls who have a first 
child early tend to bear subsequent children in rapid succession. 

Perhaps an even more tragic risk to the diild^^ of teenagers is the 
higtier incidence of both mental subnonaslity and neurological defect in 
surviving premature infants bom out-^f-wedlock. Those. running the highest 
^risk of having an infant of low birth weight are umarried, low-inc<Me 
black women under the age of 15. Prematurity^nd ^ow birth weight have 
been linked to epilepsy, cerebral palsy, o^ntal retardation, and higher 
risks of blindness and deafness. Another study links Incrcaased risks 
of congenital defects such as intracranial or spinal injury^ breathing 
di/ficulty, and clidifoot tc first births of yming mothers.^' 

/ 

Consequences to the Society 

And what are the social consequences of teenage pregnancy? The edu-^ 
catlonol, economic, and welfare systems are affected by teenage pregnancy « 
As was mentioned previously, pregna:!cy is the chief cause of school dropout 
for girls. Of ^ those who drop out, the majority do not retutn to school, 
a loss to the society of a productive talent missing out on the opportunity 
for school-related skill development. Of those teenagers forced into a 
hasty marriage,' the likelihood of future divorce is high. A second risk 
to society is t^at teenage married couples suffer economic disadvantages 
in terms of occ\ipation, income, and assets co^ared with other couples*^ 

The economic costs to society will never oe (!etermined accurately. 
However, thnse studies of illegitimacy that have been done predict high 
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codts to the siociety. ICratitz o^timatud that one Illegitimate child re'- 
quiring public aBSlstancc cost^ tha society aot^ $100^000 over a lifetime* 
Teenage glrla vhc hecoiae pregnant out-of-^etlock and who receive public, 
asslatonce have an avi^rage of eight additional children. In subsequent 
years*'^ Tliese children often i»uffer decreased growth and intelllgeace 
and the tragic consequences of poverty* In 1*>7U 31 percent of families 
on welfare were headed by a woman* The chances are good that not too 
many years ago many mothers of these families were aK>ng the 2OO9OOO 
unwed teenagers delivering their first child* Additional costs to the 
society Include ok}dlcal care for surviving' Infants with serious tiealth 
problems* The costs of special education and Institutionalization for 
children with chronic defects also must be considered* 

School Programs and Pregnant Girls 

Fewer than one-third of the public schools make provisions for edu-' 
eating pre^ant girls* Most schools have regulations to exclude the preg- 
nant teenager 9 some as soon as school staff are aware of her pregnancy. 
Others establish a time limit. In a study of 17«0(K) school districts re- 
ported in the American School Board Joutnal In April 1971, only 5,4S0 
districts provide for pregnant girls. 

i'ome school districts let pregnant girls attend^ night school and 
adult "education classes. Some provide a hosiebound teacher. . Some schools 
solve the problaa by allowing girls to remain in their regular programs « 
treating the physical condition like any other short-term illness* A 
few districts deal with the situation creatively by providing for pregnant 
teenagers within the regular school program^ but tailoring special servicers 
to the needs of the girls. Still others offer girls a choice of all these 
options plus a special education program which provides Si^rvices, prepara- 
tion for TMtherhood, and occupational skill training. Such schools recognize 
that the long-term payoff of such programs Increaf^es the likelihood of the 
mother to complete her education and have a healthy, well-born baby and 
decreases the need for expanding special education services at the pre- 
school and kindergarten level* 

Few situations are more painfully discriminatory tiian the plight 
uf the pregnant teenager excluded from school without knowledge and skills. 
But the consequences are shared by all^ the young mother ^ her child, society, 
and the schools that will be educating the child and subsequent children 
within at Usist five years* 

CHILD CARE FOR STUDENTS 

T!ie lack of child care facilities has Implications for students of 
occupational training prograaw as well as for women In the world of work. 
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Hiiny tsioLiu*rK aro iifiaiilt' to s^-i^k or cin««plete Job training^ find employiRenti 
atti! help improve the incoi^ df their fattllias* becatise they cannot arrange 
fur adequate care for their children^ Post-secotulary and adult education 
programs laust come to grips with the need for optittal day care facilities 
in order to Incre.tse the nimber of waen participants # Mor»iver« the de^- 
velopment of day care and nursery school programs can provide ^nother 
avenue of trainini: and employe^nt for both women and men. 

Potent inl1y« child care programs can free young mothers wTto wish to 
continue their educatlim, ^fford practical cn--the-Job training* and provide 
employment for trained gr^uates i|i the field of child c^re and dev4*]opment « 
WlietheT^upported by the pomoRUiltyt' by educational institutions^ corporations 
or by the government, chifld care programs are imperative « it women are to 
haw et|ual opportunities/ for education and /s^nt. 

SUMMARY / 

■ / 

/ 

V^i«mL*n have been v/eved historically as the weaker S€£X. iiowevor* sex 
roles have been creatJd more by social structures than by {^ysiology. 
Attitudes perpetuated/ in the world around us have conditioned wcmen to be 
dependent » passive, dnd submissive rather than assertive and competitive^ 
two traits needed for success in the world of work. Because schcdls re- 
flect the society tl^ey serve, they perpetuate sexism from pre-school 
througii higii school/ through teacher behavior, textbooks, and inadequate 
female role models^ Sex-segregated classes, like hoi^making, and unequal 
expenditures preferential to males are in violation of Title IX of the 
Education Amendrnt^nt of 1972 » Stereotyped sex roles limit the mi^tivatinn 
of females to compete and to contribute to society and the economy. 

/ $ 

Host iemal^ high school students who drop out do so because of prt^g- 

nancy. Altiiough these teenagers often lack occupational and homem^tking 
skills, few pyi>lic or vocational schools offer programs which might alle- 
viate the senious consequences of this problem to the nether, to the 
child, and ip society* Limited i^ducaticmal options for young wcmien pro** 

uce unskilled adults who are unable to support themselves or their Tamil iei. 

dequately / 

The lack of adequ.^te day care facilities, as well as needed inf orm<ition, 
prevents women from continuing their education or earning a living, and 
thus contributes to poverty* 
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STAFF-RELATED PROBLEMS FOR 
VmsSl Ifi EDUCATION 



Of til** two iiexctf, feaaltis are move successful Icarners-'aa aeasured 
by the expectations and grading patterns of th^ public school staff. A 
higher percentage of girls graduate fros our public high schools. In 1970, 
of the 2.896,000 graduates^ 50*5 percent were girls. The cultural con- 
diticming and parental expectations of boys contribute to the dcvelopa^t 
of assertiveness early in life---aasertiveness which likely contributes to 
their less successful early school adjustacnt, but which finds increasing 
support in the sciiool syst^ as boys move upward through the grades. 

One explanation of the initial aale repiuiiation 
of academic excellence is that <mr society expects 
boys to assert their iodepend^ace and girls to con- 
forst to certain liaitatimis of d^oria and tracta- 
bility. A boy derives a sense of achieveaent fron 
many things — physical strength, athletic skill,— 
that are not related to "book learning" or the 
clossrooB, and indeed the submission that is 
frequently required by teachers before they will 
give high grades^ is utterly repugnant to the oascu- 
line self "image." * 

i • 

More men are available ik secondary schools as role aodels who antic- 
ipate and reward male assertiveness. Intraisural, interBcholastic sports 
and extra-'curricular activities provide additional opportunf ries for «ales 
to participate and develop as individuals within a group. The aale student 
who finds little teacher support for his growth and independence seeks 
solace from his peers or alteroatives outside the system. For sooe youth, 
part-time jobs may be an alternative. For others, the only alternative is 
to "drop out". Hasculine aggressiout which is suppressed at the elementary 
level, may be tt» very characteristic which contributes most to success in 
post -secondary education and later on the job. 
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FcffialcH, OH Hu' otlitfr haitd/ progrtus successfully through xX\c public 
school 4ysto«» up through junior/higit school and art? rewarded for their 
passivity to tcachiir dem.inds. Aiirls achieve via conformity, tet, all the 
whila they are achiuvhiR in nrfiool, their fc'elln^it about theroelves and 
titeilr v«rfn sex are becoralng nK^re negative. More fenalcs graduate than saleti, 
but few»T »»f them vunt inue tUc Ir education. "Ttie intellectual, high achiev- 
ing girl who is educationally isotivatcd through the early sc^ljool yeartt hAS 
little in the way of cultural expectation to nuntaih her aotlvation into 
adulthot^d."^ ' 

t 

\\w docility, pa:iiiiv/tyt and conformity whlcii wt?re rewarded by 
teachcrt; in the school system altso »iy contribute psychologically to the 
liywer *«clf-eHteera, the U*HB«r creativity and independence, and the lower 
status of wom«.n in t!ie /ob market. Tlie role of school staff tn potential 
ImiMct upon the growth and development of individual learners is second 
unly tx^ the rule of the home. Children whose homes do not provide the 
nurture and support f^r optimal j»rowth art* dependent upim tile schools to 
provide it. , ' 

i>i;mjc Hi:tkH>L sfaff ' 

<Mr public fich;»ols are predominately feiaale in numliers of ftirls enrolled 
and in numbers of staff employed. Table 26 shows the distribution of pro- 
fessional personnel within our public scliools for 1972--73. 

-iiile 66.4 ptrrcent of the teaching .staff are feffiale, nowhere are woacn 
in the majority of power positions, .Kid tli^e hlgiier tlic grade level, the 
fewer t!te women. Wlill;; statlnticii are unavailable on the sex distribution 
of instructional staff in vo<ratfonal schools, women seldctfi are encountered. 
In toihnical fields* otiici than health occupations, office occupations, food 
service, or textile technolosi*''* • Frincipals of aost schools are male. As 
the numf^er of fetn.ile teaclii-rs and school administrators decreases in the 
hi,iher wtAiic Ifvels, so does the self-imap,e of fetaale students. Yet, 
exist Ing female staffs, with proper traininj',, are in a strong position to 
encourage inJependenrt', curiosity, creativity, and assert iveness In botli 
male and female sttidcnts at an early age. Wiille the school system currently 
rewards conformUy, the economic and social syKtem' ri'wards assert iveness. 
And therein lies one dichotomy. 

TKAatKRS IS W^r.ATIOSA I- TECHNIGVL FJ)UCATIO?i 

Tlte nunrf>er of teachers In Vocational RUlucation in 1972 was 235,658. 
Uf this total, 52 percent were in secondary education, 22 percent were in 
post-secondary education, and 26 percent were in adult education. Unfortu- 
nately, the nun^er of women teachers, broken down by program area, is unknown. 
lU«»ever, it is likely that L!»e majority of female Instructors are In those 
vocational areas which have predominantly female enrol Iflumts. 
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-Tabic 27 conparef the encollneacs in Vocational Education prograas by 
B*A Olid thie distribution of teachers in 1972. 

Thifll, table indicates that the three Vocational Education pil'ograns in 
which girls are concentrated— health, ho«e econoiaicii» and office— 4aake up 
53 percent of the total enrol laent in Vocational fidt^ation. Teachers 
assi^ed to those pntgrans comprise only 48.5 p^rceit of the total teachers 
in Vocational Education, these are the prograas in which woaen teachers 
are likely to abound. The situation is particularly acute in hooe eco- 
ncmics, where 30 percent of the total enroll&ost are instructed by 18.5 
percent of .the teacherss in contrast, in trade and industrial 21 percent 
of the enjollnent are taught by 29 percent of the total staff. Consequent- 
ly, as was discussed in Chapter II, girls are concentrated Weavily in 
classes where they «ay have less opportunity for instructional tl»e from 
the teacher. "'Convers^y, according to these gross estiaates, wotten 
teachers aVe likely to be assigned to classes with higher pupil/ teacher 
ratios., Thus, secondary Vocational Educaticm schools cusfcqparily dis- 
criainate against both female students and feaale teachers. 

VOCATIONAL OOUMSELItiC IN THE PUBLIC SC2iOOLS 

Uhile the family is the strongest influence on the occupational 
choice of a student, it would sees that the school vNnild bfc in the sec- 
ondary position by virtue of the great amount of time students spend in 
class. A study o£ occupational aspirations of high school youth completed 
at Louisiana State University confirmed that parents are the decisive 
influence. However, in view of the inciraasiing nusdsers of single-parent 
families, most of them headed by women, and the number of families with no 
employed adults, the iu^rtance of the secondary school and the voca- 
tional school, particularly as a motivator of occupational choice, cannot 
be emphasised too strongly. Table 28 summarizes the study of occupation- 
al choices. 

Girls ranked mother first and father fourth, with "person in occupa- 
tion" and frietul preceeding father as major influences on their occupa- 
tional choice. Boys, on the other hand, ranked father first and mother 
second. It should be noted that of all school personnel the guidance 
counselor is in the strongest position to influence studsif: job choice, 
ifowever, both friend and "person in an occupation" 'rank higher. 

t 

To date, the ii^act of the public school counselors in helping students 
in selecting wcational-technical progr^BS or in setting occupational 
goals has been second-rate. Vhile m^ explanations for this situation 
are possible, two will be explored here. 

Counselors tend to reflect the biases of society. Just as our 
society has been both sexist and racist toward women and ainoritios, it 
also has perpetuated class distinctions and a caate system. An elitist 
philosophy continues to permeate both hone and school. White-collar Jobs 
have more status than bluc-qollar jots. Intellect is more valued tlxan 
manual skills. Academic education has far tsore prestige than vocational 
training. Despite increasing wages for skilled craftsworkers and tedml- 
cians, despite increasing evidence of the failure of the. academic program 
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to meet tlie needs of many youth, and despite the decline of enrolIffic*ntH 
fn our Nation's colleges and universities at a time when demograpiiers had 
projected that enrollsent would be poakingt schools perpetuate elitist 
values. 

One study of 4CMl students In an urban high school supports the hy- 
pothesis that guidam^e counselors are more effective in acadeslc ratlier 
than vocational counseling. Tliey are providing much more assistance in 
college and uniirars^ty platming than they are expaiuiing student awareness 
of iBultiple job opirartunities and being helpful in occupational goal- 
setting.^ 

A sismltaneous problem existing ai&mg many counselors today is that 
their performance' is. inhibited by sex bias. They not only lack adequate 
knowledge and information about current and future Jobs and the world of 
work^ but also continue to limit girls* awareness of the entire range of 
job options. Yet» even if cotmselors were to treat each student according 
to individual ability rather than sex, current school policies may deny 
girls the opportunity to elect heretofore male-intensive classes. As 
recently as 1972, girls were a imijority in 38 wage-earning courses but of 
the 136 OE instructional programs. Counselors are either unm/are of the 
need for desegregating classes or are not providing girls with enough 
CTcouragement to consider **male** occi^ations ias appropriate ctraices. 

One of the techniques used to motivate students in occupational goal- 
setting is the vocational interest questionnaire. These questionnaires 
purport to coiqpare students* curr^t acad^ic and outside interests and 
preferences with the intersts and preferences of practitioners and employees 
in specific occupations. Yet» the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, de- 
signed especially for and administered separately to each sex» perpetuated 
stereotyped notion about ^approprate" activities, behaviors^ and jobs and 
served to steer young woi^n — and men— into traditional occupatlms. Fortu- 
nately* this testy which has been {wpular for many years ^ recently has been 
revised; the use of sex-biased testa specifically is prohibited in new UEU 
guidelines. 

F^aale counselors are in an especially favorable position to eicourage 
developing aiid>iticms among female students. However, many counselors still 
reinforce the social conventions which prevent many young women from realiz- 
ing their full potential. They have failed to broaden girls* occupational 
Interests, encourage their exploration of a total range of jobs — or help 
girls plan in term of lifelong careers. If preseiit practices continue, 
there may be little change among f^aales in electing divei/se educational 
and training programs leading to nontraditlonal, higher "Raying jobs. 



* / 

Joseph L. Thorne, "The Relationship of the Job Malrket and Motivation* 
al Factors on the Career Coals and/or Job Choices of FUnt High School 
Seniors," Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, University of Michigan, 1974, 
p. 18. 
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WOMEN IS AOMINISTRATIOS 



The status of women In public fichool administration has been mentioned 
earlier. While the total instructional staff In public schools vas 66 per- 
cent female in 1972-73. only 20 percent of the elementary principals, three 
percent of the junior high school principals, and 1.4 percent of all high 
school principals were women. (Set? table 26, page 101.) The scarcity of 
women in central office administration is even more dramatic. Women in 
middle management ponitions coa^rised 26 percent of the staff, but again, 
tlie higlier in tlie hierarchy, the fewer the women. Women represent leas 
than II percent of the executive staff of the public schools aiul only O.Ol 
percent of the superintendents. Wiile school atbainistrative staff and 
college professors actively encourage people to ap^y for administrative _ 
jobs, they evidently do not direct their efforts toi^rd females. In a 1974 
survey of key women, teachers in Michigan, only one wo^ educator among^ 
some 500 expressed :|n interest iji becoming a superintendent of schbols. 
The lack of female role models continues to deter feaale students from 
seeking graduate degrees in any phase bf public school administration, 
including vocational -technical administration. 

Of the staff in colleges and universities preparing teachers and 
administjrators, only 19 percent of the faculty were women, although women 
are in greatest proportion in the smaller, less prestigious institutions. 
Women are 16.8 percent of the faculty in all universities and 23.5 per- 
cent of the teaching staff in all colleges.^ Table 29 illustrates the 
placement of women by rank within both colleges and universities for 1971- 
72. 

In hight-r education, according to a survey corelucted by the American 
Association of University Women, women are under-represented in top level 
faculty positions, in influential offices, and in top level administrative 
positions. They arc unlikely to be presidents, vice prcsid«it«, or directors 
of development, despite the claim of 90 percent of the institutions sur- 
veyed that women are incliHled in policy positions. Women in administration 
are most likely to be head librarians, directors of placement or financial 
aid. There was an average of 2.6 female department chairmen at the colleges 



Eileen Foley, "State's Women Educators Fare Poorly,** Detroit Free 
Press , July 7. 1974. p. 5. 

The Status of Women Faculty and Administrators in Hl ffher Education 
Institutions. 1971-72 . NEA Research Memo, Washington: Kational Education 
Association, April, 1973, p. 1. 
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ia the survey. TWenty^tAie percent had no women trustees mid 25 percent 
had oAly one. Thlety-^flve perc^t did not hire both husbands and wives 
for faculty posts. 

Wotaen administrators currently cc^lain that woven are pm/erlesa 
puppets in many (instances: 

. . • many wsmok are being put Into adjunct or 
assistant posts to satisfy affirmative action rules. 
Uh^n they have been switched fr<» secretary to ad- 
ministrative assist^t with no {Kiwert there is a 

bui^t-in capacity for failure. 

\ 
t 

Thus^ man^ f^sale colle^ acbd^nistrators are isolated from the 

power base andi kept from real responsibility.^ 

f 

While the Carnegie Comission on Higher Education predicted an In- 
crease of women mid mixwrities in faculty positions over the i|ext 20 
yearst they are imlikely to increase in ntrnftiers paralleling tti^ir partic- 
ipation rate of 38 percent mid 15 percmitt resp^tivelyt in the 1970 
labor force t according to the CcMmission. If colleges ai^ tsiiveri^ities 
hire 35 percent female faculty mmbers in the 1970s, women will increase 
to 28 percent of faculty by 1980. If 45 percent of the new-hires are 
vromen in the 1980s » women will comprise close to 30 percent of the faculty 
by 1990.^ 

of the 67 professional organisations with units devoted to the status 
of wofiien in their professioUt cmly three are related to Vocational^-Technical 
Education, namelyr the American Persoimel and Guidance Association, National 
Association for Women Deans, Administrators and Counselors, and the National 
Vocational Guidance Association.^ Wbi^n in administration are scarce in 
pi^lic school, systems, in executive office positions, and almost nonexistant 



7 

Si»an B. Kaufman, "Few Wbmen Get Positions of Fewer in Academe, Sur- 
vey Discloses,'' The (aironicle of Higher Editeati<m, NoveiAer 30, 1970, pp. 
1 and 4. 

8 • 
''Wonea Adnlnlstrators Seek May Out of Isolatioa,** The Chroaicl. of 

Higher Education , !loveaber 5, 1973, 5. 

\ ' 

"Pace Seen Slow for Uoaea and Minorities in Gaining Places oa Nation's 
Faculties," The Oironicle of Higher Education, October 9, 1973, p. I. 

10 

"Women's Units in 67 Organizations," The Chronicle of Higher Educa- 
tion, October 29, 1973, p. 9. 
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in the iiuperiatk?iid4*n4!y. Ah f«jr acadiftaic ranks, the female fiCth uf ttu.- 
faculty t<?nds ti/ hold the lowest ranking /Jobs and is leas likely to have 
tenure than male coL leagues. Tltosc^ few administrative elots held by 
women en campuses are K^nieraliy shut-off from any real opportunity to 
influence executive level d« visions. 

EXRULUMt^yrS OF WDMLN IN HltUiER EDUQVTtUN 

VHiile t,487r(K)0 girls graduated from high s«:hool in 1972 compared 
with 1^437 »0(X) boySt fewer girls enrolled in higlier education than boys^ 
despite the fdct that 30, (XK) more girls were eligible.^^ In 1972, ^King 
all first time enrollments in conminity colleges and four-year higher ed- 
ucation institutions, 791,000 girls and 947,000 boys were enrolled* lAiereas 
the majority of high sctiool graduates are girls t only about 45 percent of 
those enrolling for the first time in progr^^ of higher education are 
girls.*" 

A recent report of the American Council on Education found that first** 
tifiKs female college students In 1971 were yoimger and more had gra<&iated 
in tlie upper half of their high school class tlian the men, but fewer plumed 
to complete four years of undergraduate education. The total ^rollment 
in institutions of higher education in the fall of 1971 was 8t948,644, 42 
percent of whom were women. 

As for compilations of programs of undergraduate education in the. 
United States in 1970-71, 196,403 received associate degrees ^r other for-* 
mal recognition for completing at least t%#o years of hi^ier education. Of 
this total, 83tl&3, or 44 percent* were women«^^ Of the 846,110 bachelor's 
degrees conferred by all four- year institutions in 1970-71, 367,687, or 43 
percent, were granted to women. 

~m 

Simon and (>rant, op . c 1 1 « , p. 55, 

12 

Ibid ., p* 76. 

13 

Ibid., p, 77. 

14 

Ibid ., p. 68. 

15 • 
Mary Evans Hooper, A»8ocIate Pegreeg and Other Foraal Ahrarda Below 
the Baccalaureate. 1970-'71 , National Center for Educatlottal Statiatica, Of- 
,.fice of Education, Departoent of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1973« p. 19. 

16 

Mary Evans Hooper, Earned Pegrc^s Conferred, 1970-71 , National Cenr 
tcr for Educational. Statistics, Office of Education, Departsent of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington: U.S. Cover mnent Printing Office, 1973, 
p. 8. 
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At the graduate level in all four-year colleges and univeraitiea 
in the United States in 1970-7 1« wooen vere awarded 40 percent of the 
231,486 master's degrees. Of the doctoral degrees granted, wcmen received 
only 14 percent. Of the total aggregation of degrees grated in 1970-71, 
Blaster's degrees conferred upon wonen acoHmted for ei^t percent of the 
total and doctoral degrees granted to woaen account^ for 0.4 percent. The 
coi^ari^on holds true again, the hi^ier the lev«l of education coapleted, 
the fewer the women. 

Enrollaent pf Wotaen in Discipline Divisions *970-71 

Education as a discipline grants nore degree than any other division 
of hi^er education. Uoaen doainated the total nunber of graduates by 
alnost three to one, vith 132,236 woMen axtii 45,402 aen receiving bachcdor's 
degrees. Of all voaan receiving bachelor's degrees in 1970-71, 36 per- 
cent were concentrated in the field of education. They were a majority of 
the master's gradutates in only six disciplines and received a majority 
of the doctorates in pnly one discipline— -l^ae econoaics. It spears that 
college-educated women are more confined by academic discipline than by 
the liaited nuid>er of occupations in triiich tt^y are clustered. 

Education as a Discipline ^ 

Education has the largest student enfollaent of any college discipline, 
as shown earlier, and wjoaen make up three-fourths of the undergraduate en- 
rollments. Table 31 breaks out the total enroling ts by sex in the 44 
divisions within education. 

In 1970-71, undergraduate woaen were dispersed widely throughout all 
divisions except agricultural education and industrial arts. Of the students 
who received master's degrees, women again were dispersed widely, except in 
the above mentioned Vocational Educatimi areas. At tim doctoral level, 
woaen received a majority of the degrees cbnferrei in only three dlyisions— 
pre-eleaentary education, home econoaics 'education, and nursing education. 
In the four divisions in which only two or foux degrees were conferred, 
half were granted to woam: Junior high school education (one woman) ; 
education of th*» deaf (two women); education of the visually handicapped 
(one woman); and driver and safety education (one woman). 

forolljneaits in Vocational Education 

How does the concentration of women in graduate progress affect women 
in Vocational Education? Since feMle enrollaents decrease at the graduate 
level, woaen educators as a group hams fewer- prcMOtional oi^rtimities, 
because a asster's degree is alaost a prere(|uisite for i<A advffiiceamit in 
the field. Five educational disciplines relate to Vocational-Technical 
Education. Women co^rised 96 percent of master's degrees granted in 
nursing education; 90 percent in home econoaics; 60 perc^t in business. 
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Ibid., p. 175. 
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coanercial* and dUti^ibutive ^cation; five percent in lodu^trial arts. 
Vocational, and Vocational-Technical Education; and less thin five percent 
in agricultural education. Of the total enrollaenrs in th^se five disci- 
plines, tfonen coi^rised 41 percent. At the doctoral level, woaen held 
only 87, or 30 percent, of the total d eg tees granted in ^11 vocational- 
technical fields in 1970-71, a contributing factor to leSser opportunities 
for advanceftent of professional vomen in Vocational -Tactical Education. 

Hale faculty in colleges of education are ai^arently unsuccessful or 
negligent in encouraging aore wonen to continue their education through 
conpletion of the doctoral prograai. One. only can conclude that restric- 
tions in the ttuidter of wosien university faculty aeabers result in a small 
nuaber of female doctoral candidates, which, in turn, limits the number 
of women qualified for top posts. Universities have failed to produce 
enough fcsaale teachers mnA a^Unistrators to serve as role models irfio 
might encourage young wmsen to seek degrees in more diversified areas of 
Vocational Education. 

LEADERSHIP DEVELOPKEHT 

The Leadership I>evelopment Program for vocational educators resultctd 
from the efforts of several organisations, including the Bureau of Adult, 
Vocational and Technical Education, the State Director's Association, and 
the American Vocational Association. Leadership Training Institutes pro- 
vided staff development for Vocational Education personnel under Section 
SS) of Part F, Education Professim Developmeit Act (EPDA) of 1968. Some 
Institute members provided additional leadership in the establishment of 
the Leadership Development Program under Section 552, Part F, EPDA in 



The purpose of the three-year project was to afford vocational teachers 
the opporttuiity for gratkiate study in Vocational Educaticm, related fields, 
and research and development. Graduate work could include internship ex- 
periences in State and local Vocational E^tcation systems. It was antici- 
pated that sdiolarshlp award 'winners would complete requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Education or ntilosofrfty. thus, the long-tens goal of 
the Leadership Develoimient Program was to provide a group of highly trained 
people wlK> could occupy positions of rmtponslbility. 

Eighteen toiiversiti^ in 18 states were selected as training ccntcrH 
for the EPDA fellows. They were as follows: 



1969. 



California - 



University of California at 



Minnesota - 
New Jersey - 
North Carolina 
Ohio - 
Oklahoma - 



Colorado - 
Connecticut 
Georgia - 
Kentucky - 
Michigan - 



Los Angeles 
Colorado State University 
University of Connecticut. 
University of Georgia 
Univemity of Kentucky 
Michigan State University 
University of Minnesota 
Rutgers University 
North Carolina State University 
Ohio State University 
(miahoma State University 



\ 



i>regon - Otegon ^^cate Univer^ilty 

Pi^nitHvlvani-i - Temple University 

TunaeiStsee - Univeisity of TetiEiesdee 

Texas - T^scas A ^ M Unlvetsity 

(Guidelines for the program Included the establlshi^nt of an advisory 
eoffimitt^e on each campus to increase staff avareness of the progr^, to 
chart t\e%t direct ions ^ to ^aluate the progr^« to assist In evaluating the 
doctofal prograssy. and generally to dissrainate progras-related information. 
Sisnary reports of the grsaduate fellowship prograiu in Voc^ational-Tachnical 
EdiKraticm prepared by t4 of the 18 universities provided the basic ififotma^ 
""""Ttltm ^for dissemination. 

All of the 1 Si project directors for the Leadership Development Program 
were aien* Ten staff m&abem assisted the project directors. Of the8e« tvo 
Were women serving as assistant directors. Nine of the fourteen susaBary 
reports listed advisory coaaittees or staff involved io the project. Of 
107 faculty or advisory cotnittee aeadiers listed* only 17 were voaen. 

In addition to the federally supported fellow^ip awards* 40 additional 
awards were provided by the States. A total of 334 graduate students were 
enrolled in the Leadership Development Program. Of these, 209 %rere males 
and 129, or 39 percent, were females. Of the total, 27 were black, five 
were of Mexican descent, and five were ''other** minorities. Students ranged 
in age from 2i to 32. One hundred titenty had completed doctorates as' 
of Novet^er 1973. Fellc»irs were distributed broadly in every Vocational Ed- 
ucation specialty ar^i^a.^^ Unfortunately, few of the woi^n in the program 
wort? able to benefit from the advice or example of woM^n in leadership roles. 

WtlMEX AS LljyPERS IN Vt)CATIOXAL EDUCATION 

During 1973-74, only one woman was a chief state school officer, Dolores 
Caiberg, of IL4ena, Montana. There are no women among the State directors 
of Vorational Education at present. Six (12 percent) of the chairpers^s 
of the State advisory coiuicils for the 50 States and tvo of the executive 
directors are women. 

Ttitf total current o^bership for the 36 State Advisory Councils for 
Vocational Education (including American Saim>a, Guam^ Puerto Rico, Virgin 
I.slands, Washington, D.C., and Trust Territory of the Pacific Island) is 
1,1^, with a range of met^ership from a low of 12 to a high of 44 and an 



Interview with Frank L. Perazzoli, iuiucation Specialist, Vocational 
rUlucation Per^ionni'l, Office of Education, Ilepartm-nt of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, U.C., February 28, 1974. 
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average of 21 m^^ers. Advisory councils have the folloi^ing reprasenta- 
tion: 28 percotit from business and In&istry; 25 percent froa State edu-* 
cation agencies; 12 pt^rccnt from labor; nine percent » organisations; four 
percent t teaching staff; and tvo percent are stu^nts* Uomen constitute 
tSii? percent of the total membership* Six councils have no ycmosk and others 
have Croffi one to eight. Of the 22-«^iri>er National Advisory Councir on 
Vocational £di«:ationt four are wou^n. 

Women as a major force serving on boards of education have remained 
rather constant for* ^ years, ilomen school board mestbers are 10,1 per- 
cent of the current total; in 1922 « tte percentage was 10.5. Of tliat 
number, a slightly higher percentage of wi»en had graduated fr<m high 
school and had ccnapleted i^re education than male mesdsere. Yet« there is 
a coimaonly held view that too many women on the board is undesirable « The 
Northeast region of the United States has the highest percentage of women 
at 17.2 percent; the Pacific region has 16.4 percent; tte Miduest has 9.8 
percent women; the &>utht 9.6 percent; and the' West, 8.6 percent. 

Of the 52 presidents of State boards &f education (includes Aserican 
Samoa^ Guatt, and Puerto Rico; Illinois has no State board), four percent 
are women. Thus, despite the pressure from vom^*s organizations and Fed- 
eral legislation to protect equal e^cation and employtient opportunities 
for women^ the majority sex continues to be a very small minority on the 
major decision-making boards in education. Custom is likely to prevail* 
unless women organise their resources for inclusion among the top education- 
al policy makers. 

SWMARY 

Personnel throughout public education perpetuate sexism in aany wayit: 
by reflecting the bias of the society they serve» by offering inadequate 
vocational and career counseling, and by providing powerless foiale role 
aodels for young woaen* Teachers continue to breed conformity when social 
and econosfc success requires independence. Sf>condary counselors are more 
effective in academic than in \n>catioaal c'>unseling and fail to provide 
girls with ample knowledge about careers and the wide range of Jobs li- 
able in the world of %rork. While there is a preponderance of women te.schcrs 
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"State Advisory Councils for Vocational Education, Fiscal Year 1974," 
Mimeographed repo.rt, Washington: Division of Vocational satd Technical Edu- 
cation, Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
February 26, 1974, p. 1. 
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- '*NSBA Study Shows School Board Quota System Discriminates Agait*st 
Women,** The School Administrator. Ilay, 1974, p. 5. 
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in elementary schools, the higher the educational level, the fever the 
Wi^nu^n b«uh !n the cLissrrK}^ and in aihtiiniatrative {M^sitions. The few 
u\>!uen wito be«.itn^' prinkipalb are concentrated at the elementary level* 
Female teaclter educators hold the lowest ranks in itlgher education. Urns, 
schools convince girls In a variety of ways that lt*s a fian*s world, and 
women have heen rathc^r ineffectual in doing such ahout it. 

While women are 34 percent of the undergr^uates in the five areas 
related to Vocatlon;il Education, ttiey receive only 30 percent of the doc-^ 
torates, mlnly in home econc»ics and nursing education. The GHIA pro- 
gram for leadership development in Vocational Editt:ation had a 39 per*^ 

vnt fcMiale graduate enrollment. However, there were no female project 
dlri'« tt«rs, and only 16 percen.!: of the advisory cowfiittee tne^ers were 

Woisen are not represented In elective or appointive dacision--fflaking 
roles at the State or National tevel# There are no female State directors 
of Vocational Education. Only two of the 50 executive directors of State 
idvlsory councils, six of the 50 cfiairpersons of State councils, and only 
four of the 22-taef^er National Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
are vaim>n. Vocat lonal-^Technlcal Education is surely a male dosinated 
profession. 
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.VKFtRMATXVE ACTION FOR Wi»!EN IN 
li3)UCATl(»i AND EMPLOYMENT 

Equal opportunity for female sttKlents ami educators in Vocational- 
lechnical Education itas not been cealxzcJ. This social injustice, with all 
^of its ramifications, has been the mtbject of this report, the question 
now ittist be raised: What can be done to change pervasive discrimination 
against females througl^ut tt^ Vocational Education system? Legal protec- 
tion against sex discrimination, classified as '*Afflrsatlve Action," will 
be revie%red briefly as it affects girls and women in education and en^loy- 
ment. 

During the decade from 1962-1972, several laws were passed and Execu- 
tive Orders issued to eliminate sex dlscriminatlim against wo^n in em- 
ployment and education. The first of these laws was the Equal Fay Act of 
1963. The Civil Rights Act of 1964, Title VI and Title VII, was followed 
by the Age Ois crimination Act of 1967 » Executive Order 11246 was issued 
in 1965, and It was revised by President Nixon In 1971 by Executive Order 
11375. 

The most recent legislation aiaendlng the Fair Labor Standards Act 
ai 1938 and Title Vlt was the Equal EB^loyaent Opportunity Act of 1972. 
Title IX of the 1972 Education Aaen<faient to the Higher Education Act pro- 
hibits sex discrimination against students. Finally, Title VII (Section 
799A) and Title VIII (Section 845) of the Public Health Service Act pro- 
hibit sex discrimination in exaploytaent and In student admissions in fed- 
erally supported health training programs. 

THE EQUAL PAY ACT OF 1963 

The Equal Pay Act, an amendment to the Pair Labor Standards Act, 
resulted from the efforts of woi^n's organixatlons, unions, and other 
interest groups. This act prohibits sax discrimination in the payment of 
wages for equal work on jobs requiring similar skills and responsibility 
and performed under similar working conditions. Equal pay for equal work 
also covers overtime and fringe benefits. In addition, the law prohibits 
employers frc» reducing the wages of any employee in an effort tp equalize 
rates between the sexes, it also prohibits labor unions from causing an 
etiq»loyer to discriminate against an employee by violating the equal pay 
provision. , 

The Equal Pay Act authorizes three m&thods for the recovery of back 
wages, if litigation is pursued . First, the Secretary of Labor may bring 
suit upon the written request of any employee. ^ ea^loyee may «te for 
back wages and an additional sum to cover legal fees and court costs. Or 
the Secretary of Labor may obtain an injunction to restrain any person 
from violating the law, including unlawful holding of proper wages. 

The Equal Pay Act prohibits the following kinds of gross discrimina- 
tion against women: 
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Gloria Johnson, "Laws on Equal Edwratlon and Ikaploymmt Opportunities 
for Women,** Speech, Regional Seminar /Vorkshop on Women in the World of Work 
Technical Education Research Centers, October, 1973, pp. 4-5. 



Denial ol salary prefldmu to female teachers %fho 
coach t€&affls 

• Unequal fringe benefits 

Unequat^salajry scales for laen and vo&en researchers 
and administrators in colleges and universities 

Unequal entry salary for wmen college ^aduates 
hired for research » personnel » and administrative 
positions*^ institutions of higher learning 

Hiring only women at loner wage rates for Jobs which 
may be performed by both sexes 

Paying lower salaries to womn by claiming higher 
costs because of certain fringe benefits*^ 

TheEgu^Ur-^^ Act does not prohibit wage differentials based upon 
se^iDi^itf^rstefflSy merit syst^ss, or imge syst^ss irtiich mBBSure earnings 
^^y quality or quantity of prediction. 

Ihe advantages to vat^n of this act are tlutse: 

1. The act does not cmqpete for attention regarding enforce- 
ment on the basis of race, color, religion, or National 
origin. 

2. Ckmplaint proceidures are very Ijiforaal. The Uage and 
Hour Division of the Labor Department will investigate 
any institution or company on the basis of a letter 
or teleptone call or anonynous tip. 

3. CcMi^laints are treats in strict confidence and the. 
naae of the aggrieved worker does not have to be re- 
vealed, unless litigation b^cmes necess^y. 

4. Persuasion, -mediation, and voluntary compliance 

are preferred to court suits and have been obtained In 
about 95 percent of the invc&stigaticms. 
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Since the law went Into effect In 196A, $65,600,000 haft been paid as 
dettlenent for underpayment to 142,000 e^loyees, t«)stly. wooen. Many of 
the «fcbor Department's suits under the Equal Fay Act have gained consider- 
able attention. Yet, despite thia protection, •*Sex Discrininatlon Against 
the Aa^rican Working Woman." a study by the Institute for Social ' Research, 
University of Michigan, reports: 

The average woman should have received 71 percent mote 
than her current income to make her income equivalent to^ 
a nan with the same scores on the achievement variables. 

On July 1, 1972, the Equal Pay Act was extended to exedhtlve, ad- 
ministrative, and profesa,lonal employees and to outside sales personnel 
previously exea^ted. All esqtloyees of ^blic and private educational 
ipsti tut ions as %^11 as non-supervisory and non-managerial es4»loyee8 in 
other organizations and industries now are protected under the law. Under 
the Education Amendments of 1972 coverage was extended to professional 
employees such as personnel directors, counselors, attorneys, physicians, 
engineers, pharmacists, chemists, technicians, programmers, systems analysts 
editors, and writers. Carin A. Clauss, Associate SaU^itpi^ 1« the Depart- 
ment of Labor, suggests, however: . 

The biggest issue in the next year will probably be in 
the educational institutions. We know this is an area 
of mass violations.^ 

THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 

Title VI of tlui Civil Rights Act of 1964 prohibits discrimination by 
race, color, or National origin in educational programs receiving Federal 
funds. This legislation covers students ajwl others. It is administered 
by the Office for Civil Rights, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare.^ 
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Title Vli of the Civil Ri^ts Act as aoended by the E<iual Eaployoeiit 
Opportunity Act of 1972 forbids diacriaiaotloa ob the basis of race, color, 
religion, tfational origin, or sex in all aspects of ea^lojrwnt by oq^loyers 
of IS or more workers, by public and private o^loyaent atencies, and by 
public and private edooaticmal institutions. Excluded frbs the list of 
ea^loyers are Federal '^iid District of Coltn^ia agencies. Federal corporations, 
Indian tribes. State and local elected officials and their personal staff, 
and policy-aaking Sf^ointees. Rellgiotn educational institutions or 
associations are ezea^ted vitii resp^t to the ef^kloyaent of ii^ividuals of 
a particular religion. ^ 

The act specifically pn^ibits discriMiaation in hiring or firing; 
wages; fringe benefit^; classifying, referring^ assigning, or pmaoting 
^ployees ; extending or assigning use of facilities; training, retraining, 
or apprenticeships;- or any other tenm, cimditiims, or privileges of 
ex^loyaent. This includes work asfligmaents; sick leave, vacation, and 
overt iaie; insurance and health benefits; retireaieat; and advertising Jobs 
by sex. 

The following guidelines were added in 1972: 

- DiscriBination against Bttrri<^ fft»en 

- Eaployn^t policies related to pr^po^oicy aiul ^ild*- 
birth. JcAi appliemtts cmmot be excluded becmtse of 
pregnancy. Nor can «roaen forthsr he dmied teo^wrary 
leaves of absence design^ for illness and accidrats 
when the leave is for childbirth. They also mist be 
guarsiteed reinstatemit or accrued seniority 
rights.**' 

Charges ,aay not be filed by woiaen's rights organixatioos and others 
on Iwhalf of aggrieved per^ms. Hbwever, the &|ttal QaployiioKt Opportunity 
Connissiott was given (he power to institute lawsuits in Federal district 
courts in 1972. The Cogmisslon has developed a tr^king systea to deter- 
mine priorities in the selection of companies, and unions for litigation. 
All charges are grouped into four tracks. Trac^ one and two desiifnate 
lax^e raployers with ffational or regional operations and tracks three and 
four coiq>rise all other respondents. Aaong the more fM»us suits settled 
was American Teleirfione and Tele^a^, which was required to pay $15 million 
in back wages to women and minorities and grant annual wage increases 
totaling $38 million. Four other major companies, along with related unions, 
beetle targets for investigation: General Electric Coapany, General Itotors 
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Corporation, Ford Motor Coapany, and Sears* Roebuck and Coapany. In a 
iMuit against the Cleveland Board of Education, the Sixth Circuit Court 
supported the coaatituti(»ial ri^t of a teacher to teach classec during 
pregnancy as long as it is determined nedically that she is able, and to 
retun to teaching as soon after childbirth as she is reco\^red aad able.^ 

ACE DISCRIMIMATIOli IN EMPLOYi<EtiT ACT OF 1967 

the Age Discrimination Act guarantees the «i4»XoyBettt of the older 
vorker on the basis of ability to perform the Job. The legislation affects 
industries in interstate coons rce, enployaent agencies serving these en- 
pioyers, juid labor organlcaticms wlutse aes^rs are in industries affecting 
interstate cooaerce. The act protects employees 40 to 65 years of age fro« 
discrimination. Since many women remain at home until the last child is 
through school, they may not enter tYm work force until their late 40s. 
the act is particularly relevant to this group of wmmq. 

EXECUtlVE ORPER 11246 

the late President John F. Kouiedy signed Executive Order 11246, which 
became law September 24, 1965, requiring - that all govema«it contracts include 
provisions that the contractor will not discriminate against any applicant or 
employee because of race, color, religion^ or Bational origin* Every insti- 
tution which is awarded a Federal contract of $10,000 or more must agree not 
to discriminate. Each contractor employing more than 50 persons and whose 
contracts total $50,000 must have a writt^ affirmative action program on 
file. 

Affirmative Action. 

An affirmative action program is a set of specific and result^riented 
procedures to which a c<xitractor cooadts himself to apply every good faith 
effort. The objective of those procedures and efforts is equal employment 
opportunity. 

Affirmative action programs for wx>men received additional impetus 
through Executive Order 11375, signed by President Nixon on April 26, 1971 
to put an end to discrimination against women, the Order reads: 
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To this end, 1 now directing thdt you take the following 
actions: 

Develop and put Into fiction a plan for attracting 
■ore qualified wcmen to top appointive poaitiona . . . 
Develop and put into action a plan for aignificiMitly 
increasing the noa^r of vaman . • . in sid-lsvel po" 
aitiona . . . This plan should directly involve your 
top personiMiI official. 

Ensure that substantial nuabers of vacancies on your 
Advisory Boards and coBsittees are filled with tfell- 
qualified vo«en. 

Designate an overall coordinator who will be held . 
responsible for the success of this project • . .'^^ 

The Departaent of Labor has the responsibility for enforcing these 
orders. Their Office of Federal Contract Cos^Iiance has spread the re- 
sponsibility for flonitoring to 15 other agenciea which grant gov ernm ent 
contracts. fThe CoapliaiK:e Office iasued "Sex Disc r isina t ion Guidelines" 
and required affirmative action goals and timetables for increasing the 
numbers of womi^ in Job categories in which ttwy Ate midsr-represanted. 
The gttidelit^s state that (^tractors may not advertise under male and 
foaale classifications; base seniority lists on sex; d«iy a because 
of "protective" labor laws; distinguish betifeen married and unmarried 
persons inequitably; or penalise women .employ^M %Au> require leave for 
childbearittg. A leave of absence for chll&earlng must be g^aranteed 
along with Job reinstatement at. the woman's former position and pay level 
without loas of service credit. 

As of Decea&er 4, 1971, Revised Order Ko. 4 r^uired goals and time- 
tables for women as veil as minorities, and contractors were given 120 
days to change their existing affirmative action plans. Aaxn^ the condi- 
tions defined are the following: 

1. Federal contractors or subcontractors must develop 
acceptable affirmative action prograM for recruiting 
and utilizing women in all segments and at all levels 
of eaployment where deficiencies exist. ' The penalty 
is contract concellation asid disbarment frtm future 
contracts. 

2. The contractor must give special attention to setting 
goals which will utilise women as officials and 
managers, professionals, tedmieians, sales workers, 
and craftsmen. 
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3. Undvrutilization of woatm or minorities In a job 
class if Ica^loa i« expressly discouraged. 

4. Contractors awst encourage child care prograns^ which 
improve eaployi^nt opporttmiti«» for women and minor- 
ities. 

m 

5. Contractors amst initiate necessary remedial* Job 
training, and work-study programs. 

6. ^ntractors most establish formal career counseling 
pfograae trhich include: 

attitude development 
education aid 
job rotation 

buddy system or similar program. 

The Secretary of Labor has issued a memorandum which requires com- 
pliance agencies to follow a standardised evaluation procedure for re- 
viewing contractors tmder Revised Order No. 4. 

Many colleges and universities have been sued for back wages in 
class action suits in behalf of w«sen faculty meaiiers. The coiqtliance 
agency for Revised Order No. 4 has developed guidelines for the implemen- 
tation of an affirmative action progrim. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the coflq»l lance agency for colleges and universi- 
ties with government contracts, has Insisted that 
they submit a program outlining plans to coidjat 
past discrimination against and underutilixatlon 
of women and minority persons. 

The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education made the following reconienda- 
tion in its report. Opportunities for Women in Higher Education; 

Colleges and universities should take especially 
vigorous steps to overcome a pervasive problem of 
absence of vomen in top administrative positions. 
Women should be given opportunities by their de- 
partments to serve as department chairmen .because 
academic administrators are usually selected from 
among persons «^ have served ably as departiKnt 
chairmen. Most imjMrtant is w administrative 
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Btance that IB highly poslcive toward providing 
optNsrtunitles for woouMi to rise in the adBiniatra- 
tivtt bierarchy*^' 

To date, guidelines have not been released by the HEU coflq»lianee 
agency for public school systeas. 

School systeas that are n^ipiants of Federal con^* 
tracts have not been asked to subait affirmative 
action plans to date. They are, however, required 
to comply with non-disc riadaatory funding agency 
* rules regarding ad&ission and hiring of vonen and 
lOnorities.^^ 

it has been suggested that pressure froa educational organisations, 
woacn*s groups, and wonen's educational organisations vill force such 
guidelines. Before regulations are defined, public school systcao ea- 
pioying 50 or aore staff persons and receiving federal fksub of $S0,000 
or aore ought to give serious consideration to voluntary development of 
affirmative action plans. 

The education profession needs to put pressure on HEU 
to include in it« budgetary reqiMsts the ne^seary 
staffing for ^m^limice revieir of elemaitary «id sec- 
ondary school s^teas lAidi receive Federal omtracts.* 
These eaplo^fsrs aust analyse ^taf f to decite whetl»r ivo- 
men — ^and ainority persons— are being underutilised uid 
to establish^ goals and timetables for correcting de- 
ficiencies.^' 

The developaent of guidelines for iniblic schools to ia^loaent affir- 
mative action plans ought to be pursued speedily. 

The lengthy delays that hatm sMMtia^ ehar^terised 
HEW procedures, '<m the one hand, and the prolonged 
delays that have been involved in the development or 
implementation of adequate affirmative action plans 
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by institutions on tbc othcr» iir^^u«tily unwise &nd 
should bfi avoided in the future. ° ^ 

Without organiztfd efforts to halt diftcriainat ion against woaen edu- 
cators through pressur«2 for guidelines and plans for thoir iaipleaentat ion 
under Executive Ordur 11375, wonen will continue to be denied e<iual access 
to j<rf>s, pay, proBotion, and other opportunities for entployttent in public 
educatiim* 

TITLE IX or THE EOUCATION AHEMPMEtlTS OF 1972 

Title IX of the Education Anendttents of 1972 states: 

Mo person in the United States shall, on the 
basis of sex, be exclu^d from participating in, be 
d^ied the benefits of or be subjected to discriai- 
nation under any education program or excluded froa 
actively receiving Federal financial assistance* 

This law applies to all public pre-schocls, eleoentary and secondary 
schools. Vocational Education institutions, undergraduate, graduate,, ^d 
professional institutions, as well as aany private schools. However, 
training acadenies for the United States silitary service and Mrchant 
oarine are exempted as well as certain religious echftcational institutions. 
Those colleges and universities which have an established policy of ad- 
mitting only one sex also are excluded along with private undergraduate 
colleges. has compliance control over admissions, programi, assign-- 

ments, and staff ea^loyment practices in institutions included under Title 
IX. The penalty for non-compliance after proper legal procedures is the 
cut-off of Federal funds. 

Recent guidelines from the U.S. Office of Health, Education, and Uel- 
fare prohibit sex-segregated courses, such as homemaking and industrial 
arts, and public and vocational schools will have until fall 1975 to imple- 
ment change. 

Title IX has potential as a legal weapon against sex discrimination 
in scholarships and professional schools. Before Title IX, colleges and 
universities controlled student aid programs. A new Federal scholarship 
program, the Basic Opportunity Grant, which can provide a needy student 
with dnnuax stipends up to $1,400, will be controlled by the U.S. Office 
of Education. 
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The distribution of athletic "acholarahipa** kaa been hi^ly dis- 
criminatory. It has been estlaated that i^out SO » 000 American men earn 
a college education through an athlutic scholarship coB|Mired with £etfer . 
than 50 women."-' In fact» ine<]uallty in athletic prograaa for woaen haa 
btft.m a main cau^ for HEW* a deferral of Fedex^l funds to several tmiver'> 
aititfs subttittinfi in;uicquate affimative act ion^ plans . 

Tne greater Inpact of Title IX nay be in opening ttp adadlsslons in 
professional schools to woaen. At the present tiaie» lAMsen'are seriously 
under-rtitprei^ented* Many store woMeti nov are likely to be enrolled in 
profassibnal schools of nursing^ aedicine, law» and Migineering. 

Title IX of the Education Amendaents of 1972 has potential for elimi- 
nating sex bias in admissions, prograas, and staffing patterns in public 
schools, vocational schools^ and higher educaticm. It should help to 
eradicate sex-segregated classes and policies and practices tfhich.tteny 
yotmg MMsen access to aale-dcaiinated vocatioi^ prograas in se&ondary, 
post -secondary, and higher education institutions. 



The Coaprehensiva Health Manpower Training Act and the Nurse Training 
Aaendaents Act of 1971 aaended Title VII (section 799A) and Title VIII 
(section 845) of the Public Health Service Act. The Act prohibits sex- 
discriainatory adoissioos practices in federally assisted health training 
prograas. Personnel who work with af^licants or students also are protected 
against sex discriaiaation in etaploydient.^^ 



Several Federal lauB and Executive Orders have b^n passed since 1972 
to protect woaen froa discrimination in esployiaent and adoration. The Equal 
Pay Act of 1963 prevents sex dlscriaination in the pay^ient of w«g^ for 
equal work and in overt iae and frin|^ benefits. Title VII of Urn Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 forbids dlscriaination in public and* private coapanies 
and educational institutions a^»loying 15 or aore workers. The law applies 
to hiring or firing, w^es, fringe benefits, assignnent,' proabtion, working 
conditions, and e^loyaent privileges. The Age Dlscriaination Act of 1967 
prohibits discrimination against the capable older worker by industries in 



TITLE VI 1 AND TITLE VIII OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 
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interstate caamtce and by eaploynent agencies and labor organisations 
serving such industries. Executive Order 11375, a revision of Eseecutive 
Order 11246, requires that a goverimrat contractor ei^»loying SO persons 
or aore and whose contract totals awre than $50,000 oust have a trritten 
affirmative action prograa on file. Title IX of the Education Aaendaients 
of 197i( prevents all public and aany private educaticmal institutions frcm 
discriminating against woaen in admissions. Federal financial assistance, 
assignaant, and staff eo^loyaent practices. Secoit guideline froa the 
U.S. Office of Health, Education, and Welfare prohibit seK-segre gated 
courses. Title Vll of the Public Bealth Service Act prevents sex discrimi- 
nation in admission practices and ea^loyoKmt in federally assisted training 
program for health personnel. 

Thus, female students aad employees legally are protected from the 
kinds of discrimination described in this report. However, greater public 
awareness of this pervasi>ra problem must be gained if the laws are ever 
to be strictly enforced. (Appendix A contains a list of Federal compliance 
agencies which have issued affirmative action reg^latitms and guidelines.) 
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DfPLICATI(»fS FOR CHAKGE IM 
VOCATIt^lAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

SIMMAKY OF SgXiSM IN SCHOOL AMD S K:^! X 

The years a %rofflafi sp^tda in raitti ig children are si^posed to fulfill 
the purpose of her entire life. This is the traditloaal course that 
. circuBscrihes troaen's lives. The biologically-fixed f^asale function of 
childbearing and rearing serves to limit her opportunities In society, in 
the world of wrk, and in education. Hen are the bread-<viimers ^^d woaen 
are the homemakers. These are the role models that are repeat^ by nen and 
women everywhere in our society* But the aodel is no longer real or 
appropriates With wonen conprising twfifths of the «rork force today, 
they no longer are limits to a single role. Unfortimntely, the vision 
of educators still is clouded with the ot^-opt ion-world for woaen, and 
education exhibits restraint in opening all programs to girls and wcnen. 

The PyraaUd of Educational Organigation 

The edtK:atiottal organization is a pyraald dcminat^ by aen. The 
foundaticm is co^tosed of a f^uU-e instnictional staff aainly «M3rk^g 
with youngsters in el»»ntary i :^ol. In the junior hl^ school, woaen 
teachers decrease in nui^m. By sailor high s<^ol, woaen teachers are 
reduced to a Binorit> . The ainority is further reduci'ed to 20 percent in 
higher education, where feaale full professors are few.- Most f#OTH»n ad- 
ainistrators are either eleaentary principals or ai<klle aanageaent central 
office staff. They corsprise a ainority of junior high school principals, 
an insignificant nus^Mfr of senior high school principals, and only O.OI 
percent of superintendents. 

Woaen on boards of education have occupied one-tenth of the elected 
slots consistently over the last fifty years. In higher education, feaale 
adainistrators are deans in bsme econoaics, library science, or health 
occupations. The woibct near the president's office are relative newciMiers 
in ptMerless slots desired to appease the head cotmters in the Affiraative 
Action Office. 

Feaale Options and Occupational Choices 

Girls are treats froa early infancy to adulttraod as if they were 
created out of weaker aaterials and arc coiuiitioned at home and at school 
t to be quiet and passive. Unforttmately, the behavioral traits n^ded for 
success in our econoay are assertiveness and ego strmigth. While girls 
are rewarded in the dassrooa, their future options are restricted. This 
is nost blatant when, in Junior hifi^ school, girls are assigned to homt 
econoaics rather than industrial arts, a practice %rhich reinforces the 
traditional feaale role. Consequently, girls are denied the opportunity 
to learn carpentry, woodwori&ing, and siaple repair skills ind boys ere 
denied the opportunity to learn nutrition, health care, and household 
tasks. 

At the junior high school level, students are introduced to a wide 
range of occtq^tions through exploratory activities. Meverthless, aost 
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girls decide to entar hofMaaking, office^ or health pp^gemm^ as evidenced 
in secondary vocational enrollments. The fact that 0lrls are clustered 
in acceptable feaale occupations suggests that couii^elors, staffs and 
parents fail to eicourage tiMo to explore other career alternatives* 

Vocational Education students in general have a linited m^areness 
of the vorld of %rork» becat»e most of their laaming occurs in the class- 
room or shop* Only eight percent of all secondary vocational students nere 
enrolled in cooperative work programs. Distributive i^ucation provide 
cooperative work experience for 24 i^rcoit of all enrollees* the hi^^est 
percentage for any occupational area. Unfortunately, health occupations 
enroll only five percent » gainful hcM ^«K»ics enrolls six percent, and 
office enrolls only four percent in cooperative ^programs. 

Girls wto drop out or gr^uate frcm hig^ school without a skill have 
very limited alternatives: an entry job with lov pay, economic depend^ce, 
or continue edt^ation. Many female vocational students who gr^tuate with 
saleable skills/are almost as limited. If they seek better pei^JSg jobs, 
they fmist turn to industry. However, the unions have perpetuated emplojrment 
standards that not only have "protected** women, but also have restricted 
many of them from employrcnt. Unions, like management, tend to be male 
stron^iolds, aiul they are not likely to be coi^emed abmit increasii^ eii^loy 
ment opportunities for women, especially if it may result in reducing em- 
ployment opportimities for men. If they choose post-secondary education, 
they will find other young women concentrated in the technical training 
programs of shortest ikiration or in health and office occupations. 

The more education %romen complete, the better their earning power 
and profm>tional opportunities. Yet, women in colleges and universities 
are concentrated in education — a field in which the ntabetB of Jc4>s are 
decreasing. Women dominate bachelor's and master's programs in education 
but have a majority of doctorates only in home eccmomicft. Even ij& f^uile 
stroni^olds of potential eiq»loyiMnt, few women seek higher degrees. 

Our society has a narrow view of appropriate jobs for woamn. Moreover, 
the Jobs pursued by the majority of woeien are held in low esteem. School 
programs continue to limit girls* awareness of a wide range of employment 
opportunities, even though many women must either st^^port themselves and 
their families or be supported by welfare. 

The schools limit girls* career choices by using sexist textbooks and 
curricula materials, counseling girls to enter traditional occupations. 
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an4 restricting the nuadier of female role aKxiela in pover poftitloos. Voca- 
tional-Technical Education is segregated froa Junior hl^ school d&rough 
post -secondary education. Tbe Stat id tics are not likely to change soon» 
because wosen are not in decision-Baking roles in significant noabars either 
on State or National advisory or policy boards. The world of work is a 
man's world and will be for soaie tifte to cose, unless there is change. 

NEEDED QiANGES 

Societal Change . 

Pressure for societal change aust eaanate froa organised efforts. 
Woaen's pressure groups like the National Organization for Vonea (NOW) 
have been very successful in pressing f p-r fecpial opportimities for woeen 
in eaploya»it and education. Civil, ri^ts staff have cncpressed aaaxeaent 
at the speed with which the Equal Hi^ts Anendipont and the issue of equal 
ri^ts for woaen in general h^e gained social recognition. The first 
public desKMiatratiims potik place in 1968, and class action suits against 
major universities and corporations have resulted in the paynent of millions 
of dollars in back pay due women employees who suffered the injustice of 
sex discrimination. 

The primary influence for change in our society is tbe media, bringing 
instant worldwide news into millions of homes. Yet, d is cr iminat ion against 
women is pervasive in televisicm programing, advertising, and newscasting. 
More women on the screen and behind the scenes — c inemat ograpl^r s , editors, 
lifting and sound technicians — can contribute to greater equality. The , 
whole field of radio asM tolecommunicaticms could provide dramatic opportuni- 
ties to women with vocational -technical skills. Journalism has been a rel- 
atively open field for women. However, there are few women involved in 



photography, graphics, ^r \priating. Because newspapers and magasines con- 
tinue to be a major Influexic.e on public opinion, women need to learn to 
use the media for social change. 

Women's groups ouist continue to initiate research, gather statistics, 
doctawnt Che facts, develop political skills, initiate law suits, and 
ii^plement needed programs in an effort to open up a multi-opti<m world 
for women. Women in tbe unions, especially the new Coalition for Labor 
Union Ubmen, can make a decided impact on troaen's income by working to 
open up higher paying industrial occupations to women. The numbers of 
women in apprent Iceshlp programs are few because male unionists have ex- 
cluded Uiem. If irosea are to improve their earning power, tbey must break 
out of low-paying jobs and enter the skilled trades and crafts. 

Eaf orclng the Lay 

Mev HBf guidelines for eoforcenent of Title IX of the Education 
AmendmrnntB of 1972 have beoi releaeeda The importance of these guidelines 
as potential tools to resolm issues raised by this report is great. Seg- 
regated classes are illegal » and schools have one year to integrate classes, 
except for units on sex a^cationa In Vocational Education, honoMking vill 
have to bro^i n its appeal to secure voluntary asla miroll«nta* State re* 
quiresents for specific perfor&ance cMpetenci^ in hosie ecmuMics and con- 
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auaer educatltm^ would hasten an increase in ^le enrollj^nts in Chose 
couraes. All vocational-technical prograos vill have to give evidence 
of Increasing niBd»ers of enrol lees of both sexes. This should r^ult in 
opening up the skilled crafts and operatives occupations and sciraces 
and engineering technologies to %Kmea* 

An alternative to desegregation of single program is the coadiinatioa 
of ccn^leBKntary female/nale courses tau^t by teaas of fettale/aale ieach^ 
ers. Where good reason exists to broaden the contest of the vocati(mal 
proves, this aay prove to be not only the sii^^ler process » but also nay 
enrich learning. Junior high scl^ls which have integrated gyoi classea 
and conbined luma econonics and industrial arts have reported g(N>d rc:- 
suits. Teachers have is^roved the relevance of prograa content , and 
"aixcd** classes have sparked the interest of f^U.e and oale studcmts. . 

Title IX also supports similar spending on prograas for both sexes . 
The discre^ncies in expenditures betwem feoale- and ■ale-doainated Vo" 
cational-Technical Education prograas probably result froo the higher 
expanse involved in skill and technical training mad the Muller class 
size in male-in tensive courses. More equiti&le spend infc will reduce the 
student /teacher ratio in pre^Mdnantly fesuile program, io^rove the quality 
of instruction, and upgrade the curriculum. 

Title IX also will equalise opportunities for scholarships and ad~ 
mission* thus encouraging more vaaen to se^ education bey<»&d hi^ school. 

Executive Order 11375- will continue to serve as the legal tool for 
increased representation of women among the ranks of Instructional staff 
and administrators in higher e^cation. The same principle should apply 
to the vocational schools axti area skill centers. 

Women's groups must continuously review local public school eaploy- 
ment statistics and pressure for the isiplementation of affirmative actimt 
plans for wm&i md minorities at the seccmdary level. HEW must issue 
workable guidelines on th& saq»loymsnt of woman in Vocational Education 
based on Executive Order 11375. We»en themselves, especially women edu- 
cators, may have to organize pressure groups in order to achieve the re- 
lease of neeited guidelines. 

Educat iion jsl Adlmin is trat ion 

(%stacles to «iuality for women start at the bottom of the educa- 
tional pyramid, elementary school, where the majority of women teachers 
and administrators are concentrated. Solutions must originate at the 
top, in university departments of school admin is trat ion, which bear the 
responsibility for preparing greater ntoAers of women for decision- 
making positions. Until female administrators increase throughout all 
levels of the school system, there will be few significant chmgea for 
young women in g^ieral and Vocational-Technical Education. 

Universities must hire administrators to serve as sradcls f6r as- 
piring women teacters. In addition, women must be hired to teach adminis- 
tration and those vocational- technical courses with largely male en- 
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rollaents. Feaale enrollf^ts in docoral prograas of adadalatration mat 
be expanded; in 1970-71» 875 doctoral degrees were conferred on men aad 
only 82 upon wo»en. In fact^ %NMUKn «ist be recruited into all niale-inten- 
sive vocaticMial graduate pvo&eem» in order to increase the supply of feaalea 
qualified to serve as vocational administrators , as professors of Voca- 
tional Education, and as staff of post-secondary technical institutes and 
connmity colleges. The current paucity of feaale adadjiiseratora will re- 
aain until universities deaonstrate by their adsdlssions, enployaent, and 
promotion policies that they support the advauc;«Bent of woaen. Feaale c«i- 
didatea should be encouraged to enroll at such universities, coaplete 
graduate requireaents, mid apply for Jobs in influential adainistrative 
posts* 

The power figure in {niblic education is usually the superintendent. 
Si^ificant nuabera of woaen aust be trained ^d hired as superintendents 
of schools. Once there is a larger pool of qualified woaen with doctorates 
in adainistratlon, aore woaen should be ea|»loyed either as principals or 
as executive staff in ccaitral adainistration in order to acquire lciM»wledge 
and experience for the superlnten^^y. Such appointaents probably would 
require increasing nua^ers of w<»en on iK>licy boards that eaploy the ad- 
ainistrative staff of the schools. 

The Policy Makers • 

The paucity of woaon in adainistration. fr<» universities to local 
public schools, corresponds to the t^ucity of f amies in State leadership 
positions. Vocational-Technical Educatiim is a power base for aale^edu- 
cators, despite the fact that the aajority of enrollaents are ^eaule. On- 
less strong action is taken, power will remain with aen. Only one of fifty 
chief State school officers is a woaan. There are no woaen State directors 
of VocatiouHl Education. There are two feaale eira^tive directors aaong 
the State advisory councils. Six of the chairpersons are feaale. And only 
14 percent of the aea^ers of all State advisory councils are w(»en. 

The U.S. Office of Education has an obligation to enforce Title IX by 
issuing guidelines requiring equal representati<»i cm all policy boards. 
Presently, the iiatioaal Advisory Cotincil on Vocational Education has four 
TOffien on a 22-aaid»er board. 

Thirty-nine percent of the EPOA interns were woaen, auch to the ifred- 
it of the prograa. However, there were no feaale project directors, and 
only 17 of the 107 aead>er8 of the advisory coaaittee were woaen. If a 
slailar prograa is instituted again, half of the project directors ou^t 
to be voaea. Their concern probably irauld equalise internships, fhttt 
qualifying greater ntsid>ers of woaen for leadership roles. 

Teacher Education. 

Departaents of curriculisi within colleges of education aust prepare 
future developers to desegregate the curriculua, fodnised in eleamtary 
school and aasculinized in secondary school. Male ai^ feaale tead^rs 
need to be trained to eliainate sexisa, which is haraful to male asad 
feaale alike ^id destructive to their individual growth and developaent. 
IWenty-five percent of the doctorates in curriculua and instruction in 
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1970-71 tiere granted to wi»u»i, a conslder^le iaiprov^^t over education- 
al adainlstration, but still insubstantial. In i970*-71, of the 287 doc- 
torates granted in Vocational-Technical Education areaa, 30 percent were 
conferred on wowm* Twenty-i^en were granted in hone econoAics education. 
UoBwn mist be encouraged to seek higher degrees* especially in nontradi- 
tional fielito of instruction. 

tnaetyice Education 

Staff «ho prepare future educators are in need of retraining to 
create tataxeaeae of sexisa in schools • society » and aiployaent. Inade- 
quate prograos of teacher preparation perpetuate the status quo both in 
public schools and in universities. Teachers tend to teach as they vere 
taught, contributing to the continuation of outaoded instruction which 
has little relevance to the world of work and contemporary life. While 
Federal funds have p roasted sone inservice training progms for public 
school staff, little organized effort has been undertaken to retrain 
teacher educators. 

Vastly expttuied program of contimilng inservice training are needed 
to change isapractical content and Methods which "turn off students, en- 
courage boys to drop out, and discmfrage girls fron seeking maplayment in 
Jobs other tluui office work, health,. and teaching. An annual, daylong, 
inservice progm camiot stimlate b^iavioral ch«ige. Educators aust be 
sufficiently aotivated to want to change their teaching method a and tech- 
niques. They need to see theaselves as students see thea. Video-taping 
can expand self-perception and provide the opportunity to try out new 
foms of teaching b^tavior. Continuous reinforca»it fros inservice con- 
sultants md teacher-partners in tl^ retraining process promise to fill 
teachers* needs for lifelong learning experiences and growth. Inservice 
training is expensive, but poorly educated men and women who cannot survive 
in the economic mainstre^ because they lack the Job skills to support' 
theaselves are an even greater expense. 

Cotaiselo rs 

Perhaps more than other educators, counselors have received a barrage 
of coaq>laints from a dissatisfied public, first from odnorities and then 
froa wooen. However, counselors contimM to have an acatosic orio&tation 
£uid demonstrate ^eater knowlolga about hi^er educatiim than the aany 
occupations available in the world of work. Counselors need ongoing in- 
service training to increase their scope. Practical trork esqiterience also 
would be helpful to ia^rove their awareness of Job requir«»ents and new 
career opportunities. 

Counselors especially shcmld encourage female students to explore 
those emerging fields which have not been labeled as aale or female occu- 
pations. Market researdi, cm^uter prograoaing, 'systems aiMlysis, and 
urban planning are all relatively new fields with projected annual openings 
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rimgiog from 750 Jobs in urban planning to 34,700 in prograaning. The 
lafgedt growth is expected in professional and technical occttpatlons, 
witti^an estimated increase of 39 percent. Girls ^uld be advised, on the 
basis of interest and aptitude, to explore those fields in which woaen are 
under-represented: drafting, enginaering, and science techologief-* and the 
skilled trattes and services, including pluabing and pipefitting. 

Counselors ought to do a»re than counsel students alwut aeadiadc and 
occupational goals. The also aust be prepared to help students with per- 
sonal problems when such help is sought. Counselors are in a central po- 
sition to establish direct working relatlonshipa with social .gencies, to 
refer students to such agencies, and to follow up referrals to determine 
wt^ther student problens were resolved. Coimselors can Im helpful to po- 
tential dropouts, deliqt^ts, and pregnant teenagers. They may help these 
students to identify options, arrange for special prograns and services, 
and serve as a liaison betvwen the school, horn, psychiatric and drug 
treatment centers, law enforceoKnt and other social agencies. 

The Vocational-Technical Education Program 

Schools reflect society, but through programs for the world-as-lt-was 



at least a decade ago. Programs designed to meet the priorities of the 
1960s are being implement^ by the schools of the 19708. The time lag is 
diminishing, however, as a^result of improved communications. Although it 
may take several years-beiore traditional programs and practices can re- 
spond to today 'fjifieds and have an impact on young women, strategies for 
change uaist-bfelnltiated. 

.---^ Vocational -Technical Education affords girls limited optlonsr in 
training and, thus, in the world of work. These limits are Imposed by 
society, employers, and unions (Aich close off operative and skilled crafts 
Jobs to wcMien. 

Historically, Vocational -Technical Education developed from a 1917 
"male-world-of-wotk model" and "female-world-of-home model," which set 
the pattern for future enrollments . Host girls have been steered into 
non-wage-eaming honesaklng programs for over 50 years. . Despite the fact 
that more women must work today than ever before, girls are being pre- 
pared for low-paying, dead-end jobs. Even at the technical level, young 
women are concentrated in short-term training progress. There is a broader 
distribution of fooale enrollments in secondary vocational schools than in 
post-secondary institutions. In fact, the higher the educational level, 
the fewer the wopen. 



^Women's Bureau, Careers for Women in the 70 *s. Ifomen's Bureau, Em- 
ployment Standards Administration, Department of Labor, Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1973, p. 2. 
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Ibid ., pp. 3-4 
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Title IX of the Educaticm imkpdmentm ot 1972 should result in msjor 
changes in Vocatioiuil EdiicatioB. Becsuse o£ the rigid psttenis o£ mol- 
segregated classes, planning ought Co bsgia f — ndf Italy to enroll ymmg 
woaen and men in non-traditl<»al ocei^aticms at all aducatioital levels. 

Boae Econoaics and Constmer Edncatlon 

t 

Change from the traditional curricoliW is inparatlve in hone c^nooh- 
irs and consuaer education. Per£orMttac«-4»Mad coHpataoeiaa atet ba iden- 
tified to enable young men aad womea to survl'va socially and economically. 
Knowledge of nutrition and health eare« perso^ asney asngeaenty and con- 
serving should not be Halted to one sex. 

tfith the current si^hasis on the ifuality oAlife. hoae rad f sally 
assuae great laportaace. Too auch of education hks saKdnded the social 
sci^ices — especially buaaa relatiou. the ^velopaipnt and care o£ ehildsea, 
teaponsibLft parenthood, and the devtflopasiit for am affective living of 
personal and social values. Fteily health care and fodly planning in- 
foraatlM oo^t to be indt^ed in senior high sdiool dasMS. 



In the age group 18 to 24 years of age, about one 
out of four young people is already ovareitt«ided in his 
(her) credit (^ligations and for those in this age 
group who alr^dy have soas fora of imtallamit ered- 
it. one out of every three is likely to be overex- 
tended.^ 



D^pite the availidtility of television in virtually eimry hone . educa- 
tors are not taking advantage of the untapped potential of t^|is asdioa for 
education. Vith the develoi^sent of the hoas as a learning center for every 
■eaber of the fasily, especially those who are lunadiound, hoaeaaking, 
parentfuMMi,' aoney aanageaoit. «id eaployability skills can be taufcht throu^ 
TV. cassettes, or progranaed aaterials. 

To foster e<iuality in schools and, later, in the hoae, hoate econoaics 
Aoold be aerged with industrial arts and certain tr^e snd in^is trial 
courses to provide a aore oa^rdiettsive prograa for feaales and aalM. 
Curriculua and methodology ai^ te«i-teaching approach€» will hara to be 
develops. Male vocational teachers have an (A ligation to change their 
attitudes toward fensles in classes. Increasing attettimi ou|^t to 
given to expanding ocoipational hoae econoaica, with career lai^m plttu^ 
for upward mob 11 icy affording students greater opportunities In the world 
of wotlc. 



5 

Mary E. I^an, An Analysis of Econoalc and l^aoara^hic Character- 
istics of Constaiers Aasocl^ed with Exc^wiva Instalxasnt Pritt. Master*s 
Thesis to Craduate SdMol of the University of Mlnaeaota, pt^fished by 
the Federal Beserve Bank of Minneapolis, Minnesota, July, 1968, Tables 4, 
3, 31. 
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Work Eatp«rlcnc< <ml Appfetitlccahtp 



With the expansion of comunity education as a link between boM, 
school, and eo—unity, voeatlottal-technical insciCtttlona should take 
fuller advantage of the resources in their localities. The ei^t per- 
cent enrollment in cooperative progress is disturbingly low, especially 
tfhen the opportimities are available. Most students learn aore easily 
and thoroughly through practical **handa on** experiences. Work ex- 
perience opens doors to opportunity for students and creates" better en- 
ployees i^on Job entry. 

Advisory cotwittees for every progrsa in Vocational-Technical Educa- 
tion benefit the schools in many ways, one of which Is the establiahsent 
of a regular coasunicat ions link between school and business and Indus*-* 
trial representatives who, as potential oi^loyers, keep students and edu- 
cators aware of tr^ids and chariges in the local labor tsarket. School 
staff responsible for job developaent and placeaent oag^t to work close- 
ly with advisory cooaittees in iaproving eaployaent opportunities for 
women. In fact, half the neuters should be representative uomm itam the 
local work force. Just as Vocational Education must qualify more woaen 
for nontraditional jobs, they aust develop strategies to convince local 
flsployers to accept young wosen for on-the-job training, hire, and promote 
thea. 

Options for Pregnant Teenagers » 

Programs for pregnant teenagers should be mandated for public schools. 
State d^artaents of Vocational Edttcation are in a prime role to prevrat 
the f^edless heavy caseloads of Mcial service asendes responsible for 
aiding prBffkaat teenagers and unwed aothers who are unskilled and tme^iloy-' 
able. Public schools and vocational schools should expand the options for 
teen^ aothers by keeping thea in school, offering special prograas in 
nutrition and child care, career coimsellng, and intensive occt^ational 
training, tha pregnant teenaj^r is a priae cmidida^e for career education. 
She has a greater need for short-tata skill development thm any other 
student , because she has two to consider in the immediate future. 

Special services for pregnant girls should todude prenatal care as 
well as day care later on. The opticms of special education prograas and 
adult education prograas are desirable alternatives for pregn^t girls. 
Regular consuaer and h<HBeasking classes in nutrition, health, and child 
care alko provide skills essential to the well-being of young mothers. 
But unless job training is brovided, offspring of tmemployed aothers are 
likely to becoae AFDC recipl^its. Vocational Education is in a pMition 
to prevent the hopeless cycle of poverty. 
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flay Care 

Continuing day care centers v£tb flexible hours are needed for young 
aothers. An increasing ntad»er*of businesses and hospitals are providing 
day care services for their staffs. The possible developaent of' indus- 
trially-based day caxe canters for the diildren of working parasts aay 
beciMBe a reality, if woasn irarkers presntre for such an ar rangaaen t. 
Possible alternatives to day care include flexible working hotnrs and in- 
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creased part- tine employment for womn. Such proposala are being con- 
sidered by Congress. The only other alternative for Bothers without any 
seans of support is welfare* 

The world of %tork is a nan's world, but if changes are to coae in 
prograaa preparing students for the work force, wonen will have to care 
enot^ to lead the way. 

Woaen teachers and the few women in adailnistration and policy posi- 
tions in Vocational Education are the logical staff to gather the facts 
and pressure for change ou b^alf of a fairer, aore equitable systesi. 
Vet, in view of the legislative aandate that Vocational Education provide 
a variety of education and training prograss for persons of all ages, 
especially those with special needs— ^d it is plausible to consider 
vomea as a less advantaged, d is caif ranch issd group— all vocational educa- 
tors who recognize t^e potential social and econoaic intact of Vocational 
Education cannot continue to ignore the needs of half their students. 

Once educators eradicate sex ster^typing in the schools, girls and 
boys will have greater freedom in choosing satisfying careers and life 
roles. The human izat ion of our institutions should lead to a society in 
which wot&en and aen nay becotue %^ole, self -realized persons. » 
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APPENDIX A 



Availability of Re<^ttlatlons and Guldellnea 
for A£f Inaative Action \ 



1. E.V'a1 Pay Act of 1963 
Contact: 

Vage and iteur Division 
E^loynent Stat^ards Adi&inistratlon 
Departnent of Labor 
Vaahington, D.C. 20120 

2. Title VI of the Civil Righta Act of 1964 
Contact: 

Office for Civil Rights 

Departi^t of Health. Education, and Welfare 
Washington. D.C. 20201 

3. - Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 

Contact: 

Equal Ottploynent Opportunity Coimlssicn 
1800 C Street. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 2DS0G 

4. Executive Order 11246 as amended by 11375 
Contact: 

Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
Employaent Standards Administration 
Departfl^t of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20210 

5. Title IX of the Sducation Aaendaent of 1972 
Contact : 

Office for Civil Rights 

Department of Health, Educaelon, and Welfare 
Washington, D.C. 20201 
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fe- Title VU and Title VIII oi the Public Itealth 

Service Act 

Contact: 

s 

office for Civil Ri^ts 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
« Washington, D.C. 20201 



i 

What la Affiraative Action ? Washington: National Education 

^Vjtsociaticn* 1973. 
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